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TASSO AND HIS TRANSLATORS. 

I have lately been reading Tasso, and I have 
come to the conclusion that we have not a 
thoroughly good translation of the Gerusalemme 
in our language, one that is really worthy of the 
Italian Spenser. There are, I think, five English 
versions of his great poem ; at least Ido not know 
of more than five. Of these, Fairfax’s is the most 
celebrated, and justly so; but although wonder- 
fully good and poetical as Fairfax, it is hardly 
Tasso, as the translator has taken so many liberties 
with his author, by inserting lines that are not in 
the original, that his work is more Fairfax’s Jeru- 
salem Delivered than Tasso’s. See, for instance, 
¢ i. st. 71, where Tasso says nothing about a 
bridegroom or a ploughman ; also c. iii. st. 1, 
where Fairfax’s simile of bees swarming is entirely 
gratuitous. Hoole’s version I am unacquainted 
with, but I understand it is beneath criticism and 
contemptible, so that one could only exclaim on 
reading it, “ Bless thee, Tasso, bless thee ; thou art 
translated !” Coming down to the present century, 
the first in order of time is Wiffen’s. His version 
of the Gerusalemme labours under the defect of not 
being in Tasso’s stanza, the translator having 
adopted the Spenserian. This was unnecessary, as 
the English language lends itself very readily to 
ottava rima, as Fairfax and Byron have sufficiently 
proved. In translating Homer and Virgil it is 


undesirable to do so in their own metre, the 
English hexameter being at the best an awkward, 
not to say dreary, instrument for a poet to play on. 
Tasso is not, however, open to this objection. 
About twenty years ago Mr. Hugh Bent pub- 
lished a version of Tasso’s poem in ottara rima, 
which is certainly faithful to the original, but 
in other respects very poor and wooden. The 
translator appears quite unable to manage Tasso’s 
stanza ; many of his lines are wretchedly bad, and 
as for some of his terminations they are simply 
ludicrous. Fancy any one ending a line with the 
word “no,” and in the same stanza with “and”! 
In 1865 appeared Sir J. Kingston James’s transla- 
tion, which labours under the same defect as 
Wiffen’s in not being in ottava rima, each stanza 
being like a couple of verses of Gray’s Elegy. Sir 
J. K. James’s translation is, however, both spirited 
and poetical, notwithstanding that the ear is occa- 
sionally annoyed by a broken-backed line, or one 
that to me, at least, appears broken-backed. 

Now we have living amongst us one who would, 
I am sure, give to the world a thoroughly satis- 
factory translation of the Gerusalemme, if he could 
be induced to undertake the task—I mean the 
author of the Earthly Paradise. I have come to 
this conclusion, not only from Mr. Morris’s ori- 
ginal poetry, which is sufficiently poetical to 
warrant our judging its author a fit person to 
translate so poetical a poet as Tasso, but from 
his version of the neid—a charming work, 
combining literal accuracy with poetical expres- 
sion. Tasso is, I should say, even better suited to 
Mr. Morris than Virgil. Would he but undertake 
it, his version of the voyage of Carlo and Ubaldo 
to rescue Rinaldo, of the garden of Armida, of 
Erminia’s residence with the shepherds, of the 
enchanted forest, &c., would be a real gain to our 
literature. He would, there can be little doubt, 
produce a work worthy both of Tasso and of him- 
self ; and when the work is published “ may I be 
there to see.” JONATHAN Bovucuier. 

Bexley Heath, Kent. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF CARAUSIUS, 
(Continued from p. 125.) 

My last witness is Dr. Philip Mac Dermott, who 
devoted many years to the study of Irish topo- 
graphy, and has given the result of his labours in 
annotations affixed to an English translation of the 
Annals of Ireland, by the Four Masters (published 
in Dublin by Owen Gerahty, 1846). Valuable 
information as to the Irish Menapians is afforded 
by Dr. Mac Dermott :— 

“The Menapii were the inhabitants of the territories 
now forming the counties of Waterford and Wexford, 
chiefly located on the sea coasts. These Menapians were 
a colony from Belgic Gaul, or Northern Germany, 
according to Camden, which coincides with the accounts 
of our ancient annalists ; for these Menapians were the 
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same as the Firbolg, i.e. Viri Belyici, or Belgian men, of 
our old writers, who state that Inver Slaine, or the Bay 
of Slaney, from which the river Slaney, in Wexford, 
derives its name, was the chief Janding-place of the first 
Firbolgs who arrived in Ireland, Cavar, in his Com- 
mentarves, speaks of the Menapians of Belgic Gaules a 
very valiant people, whose manner of making war on 
the Romans was by retiring with their property, cattle, 
&e., into woods, morasses, and inaccessible places, and 
then making sudden assaults upon the Romans; a mode 
of warfare precisely similar to that adopted by the Irish 
the English.”"—Anxals of Irish Masters, 
p. 194. 

There can, I think, be no doubt now entertained 
that the Menapii of Gaul and the Menapians, or 
Manapians, of Ireland were of the same race. 
Their mode of warfare is corroborative proof of 
this fact. The Menapians showed to the Irish the 
manner in which an agricultural population could 
best repel an urmed invader ; and Cvsar’s Com- 
mentarves and two Irish historians demonstrate 
that the simple tactics of the Menapii inflicted 
no small loss upon their assailants (Cyesar’s Com- 
mentaries, bk. iii. ch. xxviii. xxix. p 81, London, 
Bohn’s Classical Library ; Cesar, De Bello Gallico, 
lib. iii. c. xxviii. xxix., ed. Oberlin, Paris, 1828, 
vol. i. pp. 124, 125). 

The Earl of Essex, who came to Ireland as Lord 
Lieutenant (April 15, 1599), after sending gar- 
risons to sundry towns, marched towards the South 
with 7,000 of his best troops. “He was re- 
peatedly attacked along the route,” says Haverty 
( Hist. of Ireland, p. 469), “ by Owny O’More and 
the other Leinster confederates ; and in one of 
these conflicts, at a place called Bearna-na-chleti, or 
the gap or defile of the feathers, from the number 
of plumes collected there after the battle, he lost, 
according to O’Sullevan Beare, 500 men.” The 
event is thus recorded by O'Sullivan (Hist. 
Catholica, p. 207, reprint of 1850) :— 

“Cui (Essexio) in Lagenia per iter angustum exer- 
citum ducenti factus obvius Huon O’Morra cum quin- 
gentis peditibus ultimum agmen fundit, aliquot milites, 
atque duces occidit, spolia, et inter cxtera multas 
plumeas apices capit. Unde locus hodie dicitur Transitus 
plumarum.” 

Additional light upon the connexion between the 
continental and Irish Menapians, as well as upon 
the life of Carausius, is afforded in the information 
conveyed in the following extract :— 

‘The Belgians of Gaul,” observes Dr. Mac Dermott, 
“are considered to have been Celts, or Celto-Scythians, 
and to have spoken a dialect of the Celtic tongue, which 
was also the language of the Firbolg, or Belgians in 
Ireland.”— P. 217. 

The city in Ireland named Manapia is said by 
Dr. Mac Dermott not to be Waterford, as supposed 
by Stanihurst, nor Wexford, as conjectured by 
Camden, but “is probably,” as stated by Fraser 
in his Survey of Werford, “the ancient city of 
Ferns ” (p. 218) ; an opinion that is sustained by a 
competent modern authority. Referring to Ferns, 
co. Wexford, it is said, “On croit qu’il occupe 


emplacement de Tantique Manapia Ptolomée” 
(Malte-Brun, Géographie, vol. ii. p. 487. See 
same author as to the Menapians, vol. i. pp. 131 
141; vol. iii. p. 100; vol. iv. p. 24). ’ 
Another and a very curious suggestion has 
been made as to the precise position of Manapia. 
The locality selected is outside the Menapian dis. 
trict. It is discovered to be the city now called 
Dublin! The originator of this suggestion is an 
ingenious, but not a very ingenuous gentleman 
the compiler, in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Geography, of the articles “ Menapia,” 
“ Menapii,” and “ Manapii.” In his account of 
Menapia he tells us what we do not much care to 
know, and in that concerning the Menapii he con- 
ceals what one wishes to learn. There is no reference 
in his “ Menapii” to the Irish Manapians. So faras 
he can, he hides the fact that there was a connexion 
between them ; and yet, when necessity forces him 
to state what he knows of the Irish Manapii, he is 
compelled to admit that the name, the Irish name 
Manapii, “is the same as one of the tribes of 
Celtic Gaul” ; and, so saying, refers to his article 
on the Menapii. As to the manner in which he 
makes out Manapia to be Dublin, it is as follows : 
“ Manapii (Mavdazior), a people of Ireland on the east 
coast, possessing a town called Manapia (Mavaria) 
near the mouth of the Modonus, the present Dublia 
(Ptol. ii. 2, §§ 8, 9). The name is the same as one of the 
Celtic tribes of Gaul, Menapii.”—Smith’s Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Geography, vol. ii. p. 256. 
It is quite true the river Liffey, which flows through 
the city of Dublin, is called Modonus, but the same 
name, Modonus, is applied to the river Suir at 
Waterford, and the river Slaney at Wexford ; and 
Waterford, like Wexford, is included in the Irish 
Menapian district (see as to Modonus, Manapia, 
and Manapii, Ferrarius et Baudrand, Novum 
Levicon Geographicum, vol. i. pp. 450, 475, 487, 
Issenach, 1639, folio). Wa. B. Mac Cass. 
(To be concluded in our next Number.) 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“Croups” (5 §. viii. 5.)—I have an edition 
of Shakespear, published in Edinburgh in 1769, in 
which the reading “slipp’ry shrouds” is given, 
and I have seen it in other editions. It is one of 
the MS. “corrections” made upon the copy of the 
Folio of 1633 in Mr. J. P. Collier's possession, and 
was given by him in his Notes and Emendatuons, 
published in 1853. Knight holds to * clouds, 
the reading of the First Folio, as do also the Cam- 
bridge editors; and the following passage from 
Julius Cesar has been thought to confirm their 
opinion :— 

have seen 
Th’ ambitious ocean swell, and rage and foam, 
To be exalted with the threatening oo, a 
ct 1. &C. 
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better than “clouds,” and intelligible ; but might 

it not also be what Shakspere neither wrote nor 

meant ! Rost. Gvy. 
Shawland:, Glasgow. 


Mr. Riavore is referred to the early numbers 
of “N. & Q.” (I mean 1* §, i. 58) for a discussion 
on the question of “ shrouds” v. “clouds.” My 
impression is that only one edition has the reading 
«slippery shrouds,” viz., that of Mr. J. P. Collier 
of 1853, in one volume. I have no doubt that 
“clouds” is right. “Slippery” is an odd epithet, 
but the notion that the waves mount to the clouds 
jscommon in Shakespeare ; and the fact that the 
waves will not remain suspended there justifies 
the epithet. JABEZ. 

The G.rden of Suffolk. 


The substitution of “ shrouds” for “ clouds ” was 
aconjectural emendation of Pope’s. I prefer the 
original word. Shakspeare has given solidity to 
“things of air,” that is all. 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, V.B. 


“He WAS NOT OF AN AGE, BUT FOR ALL TIME” 
(5 8. vii. 262.)—Nothing but an utter misappre- 
hension of the meaning of Jonson's famous line 
can account for the popular perversion, which Mr. 
John Leighton adopted for the official seal of the 
National Shakespeare Committee of 1864, “ Not 
for an age, but for all time,” and which Mr. 
Lecis reproduced in his note on Shakespeare's 
126th Sonnet. Shakespeare was (as Jonson had 
the best means of knowing) in a very peculiar 
sense for his own age ; so that Jonson, unless he 
had lost his wits, could not have written the 
pseudo-line. Shakespeare was for his own age, 
and for every age, and therefore for all time ; but 
he was not of his own age, nor of any particular 
age. Jonson opposes of and for; those who mis- 
quote him oppose to Shakespeare’s universality 
the particularity of inferior dramatists. But this 
was the last thing in Jonson’s mind, who knew 
only too well that Shakespeare’s success, even as a 
mirror held up to his own age, was greater than 
that of any other dramatist. JABEZ. 

Atheneum Club. 


“Cortotanus,” Act sc. 3 viii. 105.) 
—In a reverent and diffident spirit I venture to 
suggest that Shakspeare’s words may possibly have 

“Think upon me ! hang ! 

I would they would forget me, like the victims 

Which our diviners toss by ’em.” 
Te. as the haruspices, having examined the eta, 
toss the carcases of the victims aside, as having 
served their purpose, so wish I that the profanum 
tulgus of Rome, having got what they wanted 
from me—victory over their foes and security for 
themselyes—may for ever forget me. 


Since this note was written, I have seen JaBez’s 
proposed emendation of the same passage. With 
all deference, I submit that my rendering, while 
taking no greater liberty with the text than his, 
is more in keeping with Coriolanus’s impetuous 
manner. R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott. 


I would suggest the passage is elliptical, and 
should read, “ Like the virtues which our divines 
forget when they lose by enforcing or practising 
them.” Watrer Carew. 

Brighton. 


“Mercnant or Vevice,” Onetus 5 
viii. 4.)—I think Mr. Spence is in error in 
altering the sentence, “ Happier than this,” to 
“ Happier, then, in this.” think Shakespeare 
meant that Portia is “ Happy in this,” she is not 
too old to learn ; happier than this, ¢.c. happier 
even than not being too old, happier that she can 
learn. T. 

Hampstead. 

I suggest for the consideration of Mr. Spence 
that reading “ Happy in this,” &c., “ Happier in 
this,” &c., “ Happiest of all in that,” &e., would be 
the most consistent. J. Brae. 


RABELAIS AND SHAKSPEARE.— 

“ L’aultre est de corne, par laquelle entrent les songes 
certains, vrais et infaillibles, comme A travers la corne 
par sa resplendeur et diaphaneité apparvissent toutes 
especes certainement et distinctement. Vous (dist frere 
Jean) voulez inférer que les songes des coquus cornus, 
comme sera Panurge (Dieu aidant, et sa omnes sont 
tousjours vrais et infaillibles."—Pantegru-l, livre iii. 
c. Xl. 

“He hath the horn of abundance, and the lightness of 
his wife shines through it.”—Second part of A. Henry 
IV., Act i. se. 2. 

It is curious that each author should have con- 
founded the ideal horn of the “ Becco” with its 
actual translucent substance in the Gate of Sleep 
and in the pane of a lantern. 

W. J. Bernnarp Smitu. 

Temple. 


Mrs. Srppoys.—There is now among dramatic 
critics « tendency to depreciate the Kembles. I 
am one of the few survivors of those who saw John 
Kemble, of whom my recollections are still vivid 
and my admiration undiminished. “N. & Q.” is 
not the place for disputed opinions, but chronolo- 
gical errors may be corrected. In an article on 
“The Kembles,” in Temple Bar of August, 1877, 
it is written of Mrs, Siddons :— 

‘* She had grown very stout and unwieldy, and although 
her age did not warrant it, so infirm that, after kneeling 
in a part, she had to be assisted to rise. Her acting was 
becoming very monotonous and stagey; the tenderness, 
the passion, of her younger days had passed away with 
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which had wrung every heart, and which Hazlitt con- 
fesses made him weep outright during the whole per- 
formance, had no affinity with the fat, sombre woman, of 
whose awful demeanour, even in private life, so many 
stories have been told.” 

“‘ Another woman, young, beautiful, and sympathetic, 
Miss O'Neil, was rising to thrust her from her throne, 
as she had thrust others; and it had become necessary 
to abdicate, and lay down that laurel crown she had 
worn so long, ere it was rudely plucked from her head.” 


—P. 479. 


Mrs. Siddons retired from the stage on June 29, 
1812; Miss O’Neil’s first appearance in London 
was on October 6, 1814. The writer further says: 

“Yet her retirement did not make the sensation that 
had been expected. As it has been before said, her 
ee were failing, and privately the public disliked 
er, 


As she was known only as an actress, this must 
mean the playgoing public, which may be divided 
into Box and Gallery. To the latter Mrs. Siddons 
did not specially play; as to the dislike of the 
former I again quote the article :— 

“ She retained the homage of the great to the last; 
and when she lodged in town files of carriages were 
nearly all the day drawn up before the door of her 
lodgings.” 

FirzHopkiys. 

St. Vallery. 

[The editor of Recollections of the Table Tulk of 
Samuel Rogers says, p. 187 :—‘‘ Mrs. Siddons used to say 
that the public had a sort of pleasure in mortifying their 
old favourites by setting up new idols ; that she herself 
had been three times threatened with an eclipse : first, 
by means of Miss Brunton (afterwards Lady Craven) ; 
next, by means of Miss Smith (Mrs. Bartley) ; and lastly, 
by means of Miss O'Neil. ‘ Nevertheless,’ she added, 
‘I am not yet extinguished.’” Mrs. Siddons, in her 
early days, very much desired that the great (elder) 
actress, Mrs. Crawford, would withdraw from the stage 
and leave it clear for herself. Again, coming to dates, 
Mrs. Siddons (after her formal retirement in 1812) 
occasionally appeared till the summer of 1819, when she 
acted Lady Randolph for Charles Kemble’s benefit. In 
the same summer Miss 0’ Neil’s last part was Mrs. Haller. 
After that season neither lady acted again.] 


Lessing staying re- 
cently at Bridgnorth, a gentleman resident there 
read to me a poem by Lessing, called Die Namen, 
written some time between the years 1751-1771. 
Tt was a poem of twelve lines. Coleridge, this 
gentleman pointed out to me, has very happily 
translated it, also in twelve lines ; and in every 
edition of Coleridge’s poems I have come across it 
is given as an original poem of Coleridge’s, and is 
included in his “ Poems written in later Life.” 
Possibly it was found in his papers after death, for 
Coleridge would not be likely himself to claim his 
translation as an original poem. 

As Lessing’s poems are very little known, I 
venture to trouble you with it and with Coleridge's 
translation. In future editions of Coleridge justice 
should be done to Lessing, and this poem be 
printed as a translation of his and not an original. 


“Dig Namen. 
“Tech fragte meine Schiine :— 
Wie soll mein Lied dich nennen? 
Soll dich als Dorimene 
Als Galathee, als Chloris, 
Als Lesbia, als Doris, 
Die Welt der Enkel kennen? 


Ach Namen sind nur Tiine, 
Sprach meine holde Schine, 

~ Wahl’ selbst; du kannst mich Doris 
Und Galathee und Chloris, 
Und—wie du willst mich nennen 
Nur nenne mich die Deine.” 


Names, 
“T asked my fair one happy day 
What I should call her in my lay ; 
By what sweet name from Rome or Greece— 
Lalage, Newra, Chloris, 
Sappho, Lesbia, or Doris, 
Arethuea or Lucrece ? 


Ah! replied my gentle fair, 
Beloved, what are names but air! 
Choose thou whatever suits the line; 
Call me Suppho, call me Chloris, 
Call me Lalage or Doris, 
Only, only call me thine.” 
G. B. 
[The question arises here, Did the Bridgnorth gentle- 

man read to our correspondent from a version printed 
before Coleridge could have written the song! This sort 
of question has disposed of many a controversy as to 
authorship ; among others, of Campbell’s ile of Brin, 
claimed by an Ulster schoolmaster ; and of Wolte’s Ode 
on the Burial of Sir John Moore, on which felonious 
hands have been laid in many countries. Recently, ata 
Crystal Palace Concert, a song from Flotow’s Martha 
was sung. The air and words are those of Moore's Last 
Rose of Summer. In the programme of the concert the 
Italian words were printed first, and then, under the 
heading “ Translation,” was Moore's lovely original 
song! A few years ago, a comedy found among the 
papers of Voltaire, in his handwriting, was produced as 
an original comedy by him, and was acted at the Odéon, 
under the title of Le Comte de Boursoufle. It was really 
a literal translation of Vanbrugh’s Relapse, which Vol- 
taire had probably done as an exercise in rendering 
English into French. Our readers will probably re- 
member in Lord Brougham’s autobiography a story 
called Memnon, which Lord Brougham says he wrote 
when he was quite a little boy. No doubt he thought 
so when he came upon the long-forgotten MS. in his old 
age. But this too was an exercise. Lord Brougham’s 
Memnon is a literal translation from the French of 
Voltaire. One might fill a volume with instances of the 
works of authors which were written by Somebody Else. 
This much without prejudice to the question between 
Lessing and Coleridge. Lessing’s career extended from 
1729 to 1781, Coleridge’s from 1772 to 1834. Coleridge 
was an earnest student of Lessing’s works ; and pas 
in The Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit (edited by 
his nephew, H. Nelson Coleridge) were made the ground 
of a charge of plagiarism from Lessing. ] 


Otv Proverss.—The following is extracted 
from a Dux Grammaticus which has lain here 200 
years, and was printed in 1633, to be sold “at the 
signe of the Gray-hound in Pauls Church-yard. 
Intermixed with a few rules are several colloquies, 


something after the manner of Erasmus, of which 
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a translation is furnished at the end of the book. 
The indifferent results that such a system of teach- 
ing must have produced were probably made worse 
by the practice of speaking Latin (or what was 
supposed to be Latin) in school hours—a custom 
referred toin the context. This practice is still 
adopted in regard to French at some schools in 
this country, and can only have the result of ren- 
dering any future acquisition of a Parisian accent 
almost an impossibility. 

The interlocutors are two schoolfellows :— 

“(ne hath picked out all the pennes of my pennar. 
I pray you lend me a pen.” 

“Tam in a worse case, for one hath plucked from my 
girdle both pennar and inke-horne.” 

” “T warrant thee, thou shalt never doe good.” 

“ Scholler hurt; except thou steale his bookes from 
him 

“[ wote not who might worse say it then ‘how, for 
thou shalt as soon rob Twilie of all his eloquence as 
prove a goo Latinist.” 

“Tt commeth to thee by nature to be a dudlard, there- 
fore it were pitty to put thee from thine inheritance.” 

“It is learnedly spoken of you.” 

“A man might as soone piche marrow out of a mattock 
as draw three good Latine wordes out of your tongue.” 

“Many a man setteth more by an inche of his will* 
then an ell of his thrift, and thou art one of them.” 

“If thou accuse mee of speaking English I shall com- 
plaine upon thee for fighting in the master’s absence; 
set the one against the other.” 

“Thou mayest buy as much love for a naglet in the 
middle of Scotland, as thou shalt winue by thy com- 
plaints.” 

“All the gaine that thou shalt get by this bargain is 
not worth a farthins.” 

“Por whatsoever thou winnest in the shire, thou shalt 
loose it in the Huadred.” 

“Thy ware standeth thee in as much and more I 
thinke then thou shalt sell it for.” 

“He that sell th for seven and buyeth for eleven it is 
marvaile if ever he thrive.” 

“He that will thrive must set his ware at double price 
that he will sell it for, as Londoners doe.” 

“T set very little or nought by him that cannot face 
out his ware with a card of ten.” 

Pa pray thee peace, thou fillest mine eares full of 
inne. 

“Tf thou mayst not away with noise, stop thine eares 
with a clout.” 

“Good manners I know not who'lesse doeth use it 
then you, although I say it before you.” 

“The fryed egzs and bacon that I did eate at breake- 
fast upbraideth my stomacke.” 

a gentle stomacke sheweth what nourture you 

“You behave you like an honest man. You lacke but 
a bowle and a besome.” 

“He that may have your company may bee glad 
thereof, for you are as Sull of manners as an egge is full 


of oatemeale.” 
T. E. G. 


Lydiate Hall, near Ormskirk. 


ADDRESSED TO THomAs Moore, THE 
Oet.—Anything relating to a celebrated man 
like Tommy Moore must of itself be interesting. 


* Query “ wit.” 


Feeling this to be the case, I transcribed the fol- 
lowing verses from an old Irish magazine, where I 
happened to see them. They were written by a 
Mr. Atkinson, and addressed to Moore on the 
birth of his third daughter :— 
“IT am sorry, Dear Moore, there ’s a damp to your joy, 
Nor think my old strain of mythology stupid 
When I say that your wife had u right to a boy, 
For Venus is nothing without a young Cupid. 


But since Fate the boon that you wished for refuses, 
By granting three girls to your happy embraces 
She but meant, while you wandered abroad with the 
uses, 
Your Wife should be circled at home by the Graces.’ 
R. W. H. Nasu, B.A. 


[A somewhat similar thought inspired Imbert when 
Marie Antoinette bore her first child, ‘‘ Madame,” after- 
wards Duchess of Angouléme. The public wanted a 
prince, not a princess :— 

“ Pour toi, France, un Dauphin doit naitre, 

Une princesse vient pour en étre témoin. 
Sitdt qu'on voit une Grace paraitre, 
C'est que l'Amour n'est pas loin."’} 


CLASSIFICATION OF Menpicants.—Count de 
Falloux, in his life of Augustin Cochin, referring 
to his father M. Jean Denys Cochin, says :— 

“In a luminous report, not to be forgotten, M. Cochin 
defined the various classes of mendicants, so apt to be 
confounded with the poor and infirm. He fixed the 
mode of classing them, of analyzing, to a certain degree, 
the divers elements of their condition, so as to arrive at 
the possibility of sending those to prison ‘who can and 
will not work’; to the hospital or almshouse, ‘those 
who will work but cannot’; to the factory, ‘ those who 
can work and will, but cannot find employment’; and 
lastly, to their homes those who abandon them for the 
sake of giving themselves up solely to mendicity.”— 
Augustin Cochin, by Count de Falloux (translated by 
Augustus Craven), 1877, p. 16. 

Bat a similar classification was attempted long 
before, as will be seen on reference to Holinshed, 
iii, 1081-2. The committee for the relief of the 
London poor which was suggested by Edward VI. 
agreed upon three degrees — (1) The poore by impo- 
tencie, (2) poore by casualtie, (3) thriftlesse poore : 

“‘ For these sorts of poore were prouided three seuerall 
houses. First for the innocent and fatherlesse, which 
is the beggers child, and is in deed the seed and breeder 
of beggerie, they prouided the house that was late Graie 
friers in London, and now is called Christes hospitall, 
where the poore children are trained in the knowledge 
of God, and some vertuous exercise to the ouerthrowe of 
beggerie. For the second degree is prouided the hospi- 
tall of saint Thomas in Southworke and saint Bartholo- 
mew in west Smithfield, where are continuallie at least 
two hundred diseased persons, which are not onelie there 
lodged and cured, but also fed and nourished. For the 
third degree they provided Bridewell, where the vaga- 
bond and idle strumpet is chastised, and compelled to 
labour, to the ouerthrow of the vicious life of idlenes. 
They provided also for the honest decaied housholder, 
that he should be relieued at home at his house, and in 
the parish where le dwelled, by a weekelie reliefe and 
pension.” 


See also Harrison’s Description of England, bk. 
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chap. x. p. 213, edited by Mr. Furnivall for the 
New Shakspere Society. 
Wittiam Grorce Brack. 
Glasgow. 


May-cames.—Although the savage remarks of 
Stubbes have been quoted times out of number, I 
am not aware that the following “nasty wipe,” 
written nearly fifty years earlier, has ever been 
noticed :— 

“ Nowe let the women also praye after thexample of 
the men. Yf there be any effemynate affection in their 
stomakes, let them caste it out fyrst of all, and bring in 
innocencie of honest maniers in stedde of Jewyshe 
cleansynges: to thys sacrifice doing let them decke the 
soule cleanly and not the bodye, nor entice mennes eics 
to phantisie them wyth the nakednes of theyr persones, 
but leat them be couered with a vesture, and that suche 
a vesture as representeth sobrenes, bashfulnes, and 
womanlines. God forbydde that Christian women shoulde 
come forth among the holy congregacion in such maner 
of apparail, as the commen sorte of vnfaythfull women 
are wonte to goe forth vnto weddynges and maygames, 
trymmyng them selues fyrst with a greate a doo bya 
glasse, with fynely rolled heare or enbrodryng of golde: 
eyther with precyouse stones hangyng at their eares or 
neckes, or otherwise in sylkes or purple, as well to set 
out theyr beautie vnto suche as loke vpd them to play 
the naughtye packes, as also in shewyng their Jewelles 
and substaunce, to vpbrayde suche as be poorer than 
they of theyr pouertie.”—N. Udall's Trans. Paraph. of 
Erasmus, 1549, Timothy, f. 8. 

R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Gray's “ Erecy.”—In “ Echoes of the Week,” 
in the Illustrated London News of July 28, Mr. 
Sala draws attention to a resemblance between the 
first stanza of Gray’s Elegy and the opening lines 
of the second canto of Dante’s Inferno. He quotes 
from Prebendary Ford’s translation of the latter : 

** The day was parting, and the dusky eve 

Released the animals from toil and care, 
When I forlorn, with no such sweet reprieve, 
Was arming me the double fight to bear.” 
Both Cary and Longfellow illustrate the passage 
in question by the following excerpt from Chaucer's 
Assemble of Foules :— 
“ The day gan failen, and the darke night 
That reveth bestes from hir businesse 
Berafte me my boke for lacke of light.” 

While I am upon this subject, may I ask 
whether there is any authority for punctuating the 
first line of the first stanza of Gray’s poem thus ?— 

“ The curfew tolls,—the knell of parting day !” 

I remember to have heard that the late Mr. Mac- 
ready adopted this mode of reading the line. 
We We 


Tennyson’s Country.—A Lincolnshire corre- 
spondent corrects the notion that the Laureate was 
born among the fens of his Locksley Hall. The 
letter says :— 

“ T am just off to spend a week or ten days at one of 
my brothers’, a farmer on the ‘ Windy Wolds,’ who farms 


the whole parish, and has the church by the side of his 
stack-yard and his labourers’ cottages at the back of his 
house ; from which house (the front) you can see no 
other human habitation, but look over hills and valle 

for miles, a trout stream at the bottom of the grass fied 
in front of his house, and a large plantation of trees on 
the side of the bill—the other side of the svid stream— 
which plantation is the home of hundreds of ring-doves 
whose cooing is incessant. This place is about three 
miles from Somersby, the home of Tennyson, which js 
among the same ‘wolds.’ It’s singular what a thing 
prejudice is. Although Tennyson's home is in the midst 
of a hilly country, and the nearest fen or flat land 
several miles off, yet knowing critics are quite sure that 
his poetry points to his having been born among the 
‘Lincolnshire Fens.’ The fact is, the division of Lind- 
sey, in which he was born, is much move hilly than the 
average of England. My brother has parts of his farm 
so steep that you could not walk up them, and others 
which are planted with trees because they are tvo hilly 
and steep to be ploughed.—R. R.” i 

Amicvs. 


Devon ProvinctaLisms.—Whilst lately on a 
visit in the neighbourhood of Tavistock I noted 
down the following, which I beg to submit to those 
of your readers who feel interested in such matters: 

Biller.—A plant resembling hemlock, known also as 
the cad weed. 

Hornywint.— Plover. 

Linhay.—Cattle shed. 

Nitch (of reed).—Two bundles = about forty pounds. 

Scat, to.—To become bankrupt. 

Scanterer.—A bullock of a roving disposition. 

Shipping.—This term, from what I have been able to 
ascertain, is applied to an outhouse (in which cows are 
milked) with a loft above for storing hay. 

Slock, to. —To entice. 

Want.—Mole (animal). 

In support of Mr. Pencetiy’s opinion (ante, 

. 138), 1 may mention that I pointed out Mr. 

LENKINSOPP’S note on the provincialism “sile” 
to a lady residing in Tavistock, who assured me 
that she had never heard the word either in Devon 
or Cornwall. G. Perratr. 


“ Scar.”—It may possibly be new to some of 
your readers that this word, to which reference is 
made in the notice of Part IV. of the Cursor 
Mundi (Atheneum, No. 2597), is of frequent 
occurrence in Lowland Scotch, the Scandinavian 
form being even more closely imitated. Thus, 
congregation is said to skail when it disperses, and 
a school to skail when the children are dismissed 
for the day. So Motherwell, in his ballad of 
Jeanie Morrison :— 

“ And mind ye o’ the Saturdays 
(The scule then skailt at noon), 
When we ran aff to speel the braes— 

The broomy braes o’ June?” 
This would scarcely merit mention were it not 
that it strongly confirms the theory of the Norse 
origin of the word as used in the sense indicated 
above. In the Scotch usage the verb is always 
intransitive. W. C. 5. 
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Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Aycrent Hesrew Acquitrance.—I am much 
interested in identifying the localities mentioned 
in an acquittance (Cotton, Nero, C. iii. p. 183 b) 
by which three London Jews release op" 
Richard, Prior of St. Trinity of London, and the 
convent, from certain responsibilities. The re- 
leasing creditors sign themselves respectively 
APY? (Jacob Crespin), won (Elias 
le Evesk), and (Peitevin fil’ 
Benoit). The deed speaks of ten W'*)PN (acres) 
of land and one NPN (acre) of pratum in the 
village of NID"%3IW" (Westmelne), thus specified : 
four acres in a field called NooDN wn; two 
acres in a field called ty5°D9 7 (Middlefield), 
near the convent; two acres in a field called 
399995 (Lemon Grove ?); and two acres in a field 
called near the TN WIS (Tower of 
London ?). The deed also speaks of 
(Raoul Eadward) and W3'WT NW (Hugh de 
Warines), and must be at least 630 years old. 
The caligraphy is very clear and plain. The 
places for which I have not given the English 
equivalents are those in which I am most in- 
terested. They look like Lammas Appleton, Whit- 
die, and Pusia. Can any of your readers, ac- 
quainted with ancient London topography, aid me 
in identifying the various spots mentioned ? 

M. D. Davis. 


“Tre Fart or Mortimer.”—In all the lives 
of John Wilkes I find this tragedy, which he dedi- 
cated to Bute, set down as Ben Jonson’s. Now 
this is a very considerable error. Jonson’s play 
isa fragment of which not even the first scene is 
complete, while the dedicated play is in five full 
acts. The title-page runs thus: “ The Fall of 
Mortimer : an Historical Play Revived. Mount- 
fort; with alterations.” I can find no such play 
as Mountfort in Genest’s list. Is anything 
known of the authorship of this work ? 

There was some mystery over the latter years 
of Mrs. Jordan, the actress. She died in poverty, 
although the Duke of Clarence is supposed to 
have paid her back thousands upon their separa- 
tion, and she made large sums by her profession 
after that event. The frauds committed upon her 
by her son-in-law do not seem to have exceeded 
afew hundreds, What, again, was the true cause 
of her separation from tle duke? Even the date 
of her death seems doubtful. Is there any infor- 
mation beyond that of Sir Jonah Barrington’s 


narrative to be gained upon these points? If so, 
where ? 

As I am preparing biographies of these two 
personages, I desire very much to be resolved 
upon the facts I mention. H. B. B. 


Dr. Dittincuam, Master or Emanvet Cor- 
LEGE, CamBripGe.— Where can I find a memoir 
of this divine? He was the intimate friend of 
Archbishop Sancroft, and the author of several 
works. He died Rector of Odell, Bedfordshire, 
in Nov., 1689. I do not recognize him in the 
pedigree of Dillingham printed in Nichols’s Hist. 
of Leicestershire. He had two wives, of whom 
the first was the mother of his two sons. His 
second wife, Mary, was buried at Horbling, in 
Lincolnshire, June 21, 1690. He was her fourth 
husband, but her maiden name is unknown. 

Castra IN AQvis. 

East ANGLIAN SaGas.— 

“East Anglia, writes Lappenberg, contains a rich 
store, little known and less investigated, of old tradi- 
tions. Among its sagas existing in MS. are those of 
King Atla, of Northfolk, the founder of Attlebury, a 
poem of 12,000 verses ; and that of Roud, King of Thet- 
ford. It owns also the more wide-spread one of Havelok 
or Cuharan (Cwiran), King of Northfolk, and soa of 
Ethelbert the Dane, who dwelt in that county before 
the time of Hengist and Horsa.”—Nall’s Great Yar- 
mouth, &c., 1806, p. 439, note ft. 

Where can the two MSS. referred to be consulted? 
Is either of them in print ? J. 8. 


“THe ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES OF BRISTOL 
AND ITs this work, by 
Burder, Hine, and Godwin (of which I have 
part i., Bristol, 1851, 4to.), been ever completed ? 
If not, how many parts have been published ? 

ABHBA. 


THe SKELETON oF A Grant.—Some years ago I 
saw in one of the newspapers a brief account of 
the skeleton of a giant, said to have been brought 
from the Holy Land, then being exhibited in 
London. Can any of your correspondents kindly 
inform me whether the skeleton in question was 
ever examined by any professional man, whether 
it is still to be seen now, and what height the man 
is supposed to have been when alive? 

H. W. Cooxes. 

Astley Rectory, Stourport. 


Joun Gosert, or Coventry, and somewhile of 
Bosworth, whose benefactions are, or were, recorded 
on a brass plate nailed on the door of the reading 
desk in Somerby Church (cf. Nichols’s Leicester- 
shire, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 321), divided his property 
between his two daughters and co-heiresses, Anne, 
wife of Thomas Legh and, later, of Sir John 
Booth, and another Anne, wife of Sir Thomas 
Bareington, whose present representatives are Mr. 
Legh, of Adlington Hall, Cheshire, and Viscount 


Barrington. By his will, proved in London, May, 
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1625, he left, besides, legacies to the children of 
his sister Ann Brown, his nieces Finch and 
“ Sickes” (Sikes), his son-in-law Calcott Chambre, 
and his “deare brother and friend Richard Cham- 
berlayne, Esquier.” Information respecting his 
family and origin is asked for. There was a later 
John Gobert, apparently a Huguenot refugee, 
born “in partibus transmarinis,” and naturalized 
in 1682. H. W. 
New Univ. Club. 


Tue Nationa Antaems or ENGLAND AND 
Prussia.—The other night, at the Casino of this 
gossiping place, I heard Weber's overture Jubel, 
which concludes with the National Anthem. An 
old lady sitting near me was very indignant that 
“the audience did not rise when God save the 
Queen was played.” This similarity in the two 
airs has struck me on other occasions. Here I 
should say that not one in fifty of the French pre- 
sent had heard either one or the other to identify 
them. 

Will Mr. Cuarrect, or some other musical 
correspondent, kindly inform me whether Dr. 
John Bull copied from the Prussians, or whether 
the Prussians “annexed” Dr, John Bull, as they 
have our business, manufactures, clerkships, and 
street music, by emigration ? 

I remember hearing the same overture played 
at Homburg, on the night of the declaration of 
war in 1870, I shall never forget the enthusiasm 
manifested at the playing of the National Anthem. 
That war illustrated a remark of the Duke 
of Wellington, if I recollect correctly. A lady 
said to him, ‘‘ How terrible must be a defeat!” 
The duke replied, “ Yes, only second to a victory.” 

Ciarry. 

Dieppe. 


: 

“ Tieck told me to-day (Jan. 20, 1836) that he thinks 
Milton superintended the edition of Shakespeare to which 
his sonnet is prefixed, because the changes and emenda- 
tions made in it upon the first folio are poetical and 
plainly made by a poet. It would be a beautiful circum- 
stance if it could be proved true.”—Ticknor’s Life and 
Letters, vol. i. p. 472. 

Did Tieck ever express this opinion in print? if 
so, where? Has the point been considered else- 
where ? Georce Brack. 


“Ix Pratico.”—In a locally printed “chap 
book” I find a very quaint story of the King 
[Henry VIII.] and the Cobbler. I quote from the 
veritable pamphlet :— 

“Christopher Crispin, for he was so named, with 
whom King Henry VIII. made himself so exceedingl 
familiar, having been at court, where he was so muc 
made of for the mirth he made, goes home in the after- 
noon full freighted with wine and wonderful expecta- 
tions. His heart and head being light, he went capering 
along, crying Long live old Harry Tudor, with an hun- 
dred boys at his heels; his i fe standing at the door, 


and seeing him prance along in such an odd manner put 
on one of her crabby looks, saying, I'll Harry Tudor 
you with a vengeance, was it for this I dressed you up 
in pimlico, to have you come home like one broken out 
of Bedlam !” 


What is “ pimlico ”? J. W. J. 


Dr. Ropert Sanpersoy, Bisnor or Lrycoty. 
—I am desirous of obtaining information respect- 
ing the lineal descendants of Bishop Sanderson, 
and shall be glad if any of your numerous readers 
can render me assistance in the matter. I have 
a notice from the obituary of the Gentleman’; 
Magazine, 1815, of the death of “the last sur- 
viving daughter of the Rev. J. Sanderson, Rector 
of Addington, Northants, and fifth in descent 
from the learned Bishop Sanderson,” which may 
wy afford some guide in procuring the know- 
edge desired. H. W. S$. 


Lockuart M‘Etticot Famities.—George 
Lockhart, author of the Lockhart Papers, who 
died in 1731, is said to have married the Lady 
Euphemia Montgomery, and to have had by her, 
with other children, two daughters, viz., 1. En- 
phemia, who married first the sixth Earl of Wig- 
ton, and secondly Peter M‘Elligot, general in 
the service of Maria Theresa, and 2. Grace, mar- 
ried John, third Earl of Aboyne, and had a son, 
the fourth Earl, father of the ninth Marquis of 
Huntly and of Lady Margaret Beckford, grand- 
mother of the eleventh Duke of Hamilton. I 
want to ascertain if there are any direct or col- 
lateral descendants living of the above mentioned 
Peter M‘Elligot, the Austrian general. Can any 
of the good genealogists who read “N. & Q.” 
assist me in this search, or could any one of them 
lend me the Lockhart Papers for a few weeks, 
when the book would be returned safely with 
best thanks ? 


A Dr. Georce Bucnanan came from Scotland, 
purchased lands, and practised medicine in Balti- 
more county, Maryland, U.S.A., from the year 
1723. He was one of the founders of Baltimore, 
and appointed one of the commissioners in 1730, 
and again in 1745. He was a prominent member 
of the General Assembly of the colony of Mary- 
land, a deputy commissary-general of Baltimore 
county for many years, and a justice. His tomb- 
stone states that he was born in 1698. He died 
in 1750. The tradition is that he is a descendant 
of the “ Leny” branch. Have any of your readers 
in their researches found anything that would aid 
in making a connexion ? 

Wetrorp Herman 

Washington, U.S.A. 


Heratpic.—To whom do the following arms 
belong ?—Argent, a chevron sable between three 


harts trippant (qy. proper). Crest, a hart trip 
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nt ppr., ducally gorged or. Asa clue I mention 
of Raleigh and Rogers. F. B 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


Westiey : Marcuant : Cotzs.—I have a book, 

blished in 1714, which contains the following 
memorandum on the title-page :— 

“The gift of the Rev' Mr. Tho* Westley to W™ Mar- 
chant, Apri!l, 1724.—The gift of Mr. Marchant to John 
Coles.” 

Can any of your readers identify these ¥ ? 
K. P. D. E. 


“ Kex.”—Whiat is the meaning of the word kex 
as used by Tennyson, Princess, iv. 59 ?— 
“Tho’ the rough kex break 

The starred mosaic.” 
I have always taken it to mean “couch grass, 
but my interpretation was challenged the other 
day, and I could not remember whence I had 
derived it. The only other instance of the use of 
the word that I could recall was in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s King and no King :— 

“T’ll make these withered kexes bear my body 
Two hours together above ground.” 


” 


Morn. 


Witcucrart.—Where shall I find a report of 
any remarkable trial for witchcraft, save the cele- 
brated Scottish case and the cases referred to 
in Mr. Adams’s book, entitled Dwellers on the 
Threshold ? M. Swryy. 


CrickeT IN France.—Is there any foundation 
in fact for the anecdote in the following extract 
from Scribner’s Monthly for August, 1877 ?— 


“Caxapian Sports.—It is rather a strange feature of 
our Canadian sports that the French population have so 
little taste for their indulgence. Any one familiar with 
the social life and character of the people of France will 
appreciate the remark of the Duchesse de Berry, at 
Boulogne, when witnessing a cricket match by the Eng- 
lish residents. After some half a dozen fine innings had 
been played for her benefit, she sent one of her retinue 
to ask when the game would begin, as ‘ Madame la 
Duchesse était terriblement ennuyée.’ It will not be 
& matter of wonder that the French Canadians show 
dbout as much interest in field sports, and that their 
recreations have more of the Gallic flavour of the ballet 
and the f‘te.”” 

J. Branper MartrHews. 

Lotos Club, New York. 


Morris or Morrice.—Is the rather common 
opinion entertained in Scotland, as to the old sur- 
name of Morris having its origin from a Moorish 
source, well founded or not? The name is un- 
questionably a very old one. Gil Morrice, one of 
our oldest Scotch ballads (on which Home’s 
favourite tragedy of Douglas is founded), is said 
to have had additions and emendations made to it 
some centuries ago; and Burns took his Auld 

Morris from another old song of the same 
name. J. M. 


Tue Britisn Race or Kixos anp QuEENS.— 
In Life from the Dead for August, 1877, p. 287, 
I read :— 

“We can trace the British race of kings and queens 
in one unbroken line of regal descent from David down 
to Victoria, from 1063 years before the birth of Christ 
down to 1876 years after the birth of Christ, a full 
period of 2,939 years. There is no other race of kings 
- existence that can declare as much for one-half the 
ime. 

Is this statement concerning the house that reigns 
over Great Britain literally true ? 
Tuos. Ratcuirre. 


Str Tuomas Swinyertoy.—Will any one 
kindly inform me if Sir Thomas Swinnerton of 
Swinnerton, who flourished in the reign of 
Edward III., served in any of the wars of that 
period? An emblazonment of his war standard is 
preserved in the College of Arms. 

C. SwInNERTON. 


Avtuors oF Books WANTED.— 


** Poetical Portraits.”"—They originally appeared in 
Blackwood’s Magazine about fifty years since. Who was 
the author? Cu. Ex, MATHEWs. 


Avtnors or Quotations WANTED.— 


Who is the author and what the context of the lines— _ 


* And never once possess our souls 
Until we die” ? Acur. 
Who was the author of a poem containing these 
words !— 
“’Twas at Badajoz one evening, one evening in May, 
When we'd turned to rest ourselves after a bloody 
day,” &c. Frepenic Vintoy. 
“Though sprightly Sappho force our love or praise, 


A softer wonder my pleased soul surveys.”’ 
E. Beavcnamr. 


Replies. 


BOOKS ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 
(5 S. vi. 181, 296, 323, 358 ; vii. 110, 173, 182, 
254, 276, 362, 437, 473, 476.) 
WORKS ON CRYPTOGRAPHY. 

The following titles, &c., chronologically arranged, 
are in part taken from works in my own posses- 
sion, or which have come under my notice, and in 
part from Kliiber’s Kruptographik, 1809, and the 
article “Cipher” in Rees’s Cyclopedia. Several 
other works are mentioned in 1* 8. xii. 385 ; 24 
S. v. 397, &e. ; and 4 §, vi. 320, &c. ; vii. 155, 
&e. ; viii. 317. Many more books or articles 
might be added to the list. 

Trithemius, J. His bp sa game was first published in 
1499-1500. Later on this work was published under the 
following title :—Poligraphiz libri sex, Ioannis Trithemii 
Abbatis Peapolitani, quondam Spanheimensis, ad Maxi- 
milianum Czesarem. Accessit clauis Poligraphiew liber 
unus, eodem authore. Francof., 1550, 4to.—Colon., 
1564, 8vo. ; Argent., 1613, 8vo. ; Latin translation, Paris, 


1561. After his death was published :—Steganographia, 
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hoc est, ars per occultam scripturam animi sui voluntatem 
absentibus aperiendi certa. Francof., 1606, 1608, 4to. ; 
Darmst , 1606, 1621, 4to. ; Colon., 1635, 4to. His Clavis 
Steganographie was issued in 4to, Francof., 1621.— 
Trithemius was edited or adapted by Augustus, Duke of 
Brunswick (Cryptomenytices e¢ Cryptographice, libri ix.), 
: Luneb., 1624, fol.; by Caramuel, Colon., 1634, 4to.; by 
Heidel, Moguntiz, 1676, 4to.; Norimb., 1721, 4to. See 
Watt, pp. 76 u, 56 ¢. 
Palatino, G. B. Libro Nuovo d'Imparare 4 Scrivere 
tutte sorte Lettere. Rome, 1540, &c. 
Bellasi, G. B. Vero Modo di Scrivere in Cifra. Brer., 
1564. 
~~ Porta, J. B., the mathematician of Naples who in- 

A vented the Camera Obscura. De occvitis literarum 

notis, seu artis animi sensa occulte alijs significandi, aut 

i ab alijs significata expiscandi enodandique Libri IIIL.... 

Montisbeligardi, 1593, 8vo.—Second edition, Argent., 
1603, 8vo.—His work, De fvrtivis litterarum notis, vulgo 
de Zifferis Libri V., was published at Naples, 1563 (!), 
4to.; again, in 1602, 4to.; London, 1591, 4to. 
a Vigenere, B. de. Traicté des Chiffres, ov secretes 
manieres d'escrire: Par Blaise de Vigenere, Bovrbon- 
nois. Paris, 1587, 4to. (Leaves 331-335 contain the 
first European representation of the Japanese language 
and writing. ) 

Colorni, Abr. Scotographiaitalica. Prag., 1593, 4to. 

Hottinga, D. de. Polygraphie, ou méthode uni- 
verselle de l'criture cachée et cabbalistique. Groning., 
1620, 4to. 

Cospi, A. M. L'Interpretation des Chiffres......Tiré 
de I'ltalien du...... Cospi, Secretaire du Grand Duc de 
Toscane. Paris, 1641, 8vo. (Adapted to French and 
Spanish.) 

W., J. (de. John Wilkins, afterwards Bp. of Chester). 
Merevry, or the Secret and Swift Messenger: shewing, 
How a Man may with Privacy and Speed communicate 
his Thoughts to a friend at any distance. London, 
Printed by J. Norton, for John Maynard, and Timothy 
Witkins, and are to be sold at the George in Fleetstreet, 
neere Saint Dunstans Church, 1641.—Dedicated to 
George, Lord Berkeley; with commendatory verses by 
Sir Francis Kinaston, Knight; Anthony Aucher, 
Esquire; Richard Hatton, Esquire; Tob. Worlrich, L.C, 
Doct. ; and Richard West, C.C. Ox. 8vo. Again, 1694. 

Worcester, Marquis of. MS. Collections, written in 
1059, in Brit. Mus., Harl., No. 2428. 

Schott, C., a Jesuit, the friend of A. Kircher (who 

wrote Artific'um Cryptographicum). Schola stenographica 
rs: in classes orto distributa. Norimb., 1665, 1666, 1680, 4to. 
: Hiller, L. H. Mysterium Artis Steganographice 
novissimum, in gratiam collegii curiosorum, modum 
omnes epistolas aliaque scripta incognita, characteribus 
furtivis exarata in omnibus linguis, presertim Latina, 
Germanic, Gallica, Italica, expedite solvendi, pandens, 
editum in lucem ex muswo M. Ludovici Henrici Hilleri, 
Diaconi Esslingensis. U!mz, 1682, 8vo.; Francof. and 
Lips., 1705, 8vo. 

Friderichi, J. B. Cryptographia, oder gceheime, 
schrift-, miind- und wirkliche Correspondenz, &c. Hamb., 
1684, 4to. 

F., J. (Falconer, J.). Cryptomenysis Patefaucta : Or the 
Art of Secret Information disclosed without a Key. Con- 
taining Plain and Demonstrative Rules, for Decyphering 
all Manner of Secret Writing. With exact Methods, for 
Resolving Secret Intimations by Signs or Gestures, or 
in Speech. As also an Inquiry into the Secret Ways of 
Conveying Written Messages : and the several Mysterious 
Proposals for Secret Information, mentioned by 7'r/the- 
mius, &c. By J. F. Et varias usus meditando extun- 
deret Artes, Virg., G. 1. London, printed for David 
Brown, at the black Swan and Bible, without Temple. | 

‘ 


Bar, 1685, 8vo. Dedicated to the Earl of Middleton — 
Another title :—Rules for Explaining and Decypherine 
all Manner of Secret Writing, Plain and Demonstrative 
With Exact Methods for Understanding Intimations by 
Signs, Gestures, or Speech. Also an Account of the 
Secret Ways of Conveying Written Messages, Djs. 
covered by Trithemius, Schottus, Lord Fran. Bacon 
Bishop Wiltins, kc. With exact Tables and Examples. 
By J. F. . London, printed for Dan. Brown, at the Black 
Swan and Bible without Temple-Bar, and Sam. Man. 
ship, at the Black Bull, in Cornhill, 1692, 8vo, 
Comiers, Claude, Canon of Embrum, his native place ; 
died Paris, 1693. A Treatise on......the Art of Secret 
Speaking and Writing. Paris, 1690, 12mo.; Brus., 169] 
l2mo.; Liege, 1691, 12mo. 
Crellii, L. C. Diss. de Seytala Laconica. Lips. 1697, 


to. 

Forelius, H. Diss. de modis occulte Scribendi, et 
precipue de Scytala Laconica. Holm., 1697, 8vo, 

Wallis, John. Opera Miscellanea. Oxen., 1699, fol. 

Nicholas, J. Tractatus de Siglis Veterum. Lngd. 
Bat., 1703, 4to. 

Solbrig, Dav. Ratio Scribendi per Zifras. Soltqu, 
1726, 8vo. 

Davys, John, M.A., Rector of Castle Ashby, North- 
amptonshire. An Essay on the Art of Decyphering. 
In which is inserted a Discourse of Dr. Wallis. Now 
first publish’d from his Original Manuscript in the Pub- 
lick Library at Oxford......Sequiturque Patrem non 
Passibus equis.—Virg. London......1737, dto. 

Baring, E. (who first collectcd materials for a diplo- 
matic library). Clavis Diplomatica. Hanover, 1737, 
dto. ; 1754, 4to. 

Breithaupt, Chr. Disquisitio historica critica curiora 
de variis modis occulte scribendi tam apud veteres 
quam apud recentiores usitatis. Helmstadii, 1727, 8vo. 
—Ars Decifratoria, sive scientia occvitas scripturas sol- 
vendi et legendi. Praemissa est Disqvisitiv historica ce 
variis modis occvlte scribendi tam apud veteres quam 
recentiores usitatis. Helmstadii, 1737, Svo. 

Conrad, D. A. Cryptographia denudata sive ars deci- 
ferendi que occultz scripta sunt in quocanque linguarum 
genere, precipue in Germanica, Batava, Latina, Anglica, 
Gallica, Italica, Greeca. Lug. Bat., 1739, Svo. 

Waltheri, J. L. Lexicon diplomaticum. Goett., 1747 
and 1751; Ulm, 1756, fol. 

Uken, M. Steganometrographia. Francof. and Lipa, 
1751, Svo. 

Bielfield, J. B. de. Institutions politiques. Vol. ii. 
191. The Hague, 1760, 4to. 

Swaine and Sims’s Cryptography, 1762, is a metho! 
of shorthand. 

Bequelin, M. Memoirs of Berlin Royal Academy. 
1765, 4to. Vol. xiv. 369-389. : 

Lindner, S. Elementa artis decifratoria. Regiom, 
1770. 

Thicknesse, P. A Treatise on the Art of Decyphering, 
and of Writing in Cypher. With an Harmonic Alphabet. 
London, printed for W. Brown, the corner of Essex 
street in the Strand, 1772, 8vo. Dedicated to Lord Vis 
count Bateman, Baron of Culmore. 

Kortum, C. A. Aufangsgrunde der Entzifferungskunst 
deutscher Zifferschriften. Duisburg, 1752, 5vo. 

Huchs, F. A. Literatur der Diplomatik. Buch ii. 
Erl., 1792, 8vo. 

Lemang, G. Die Kunst der Geheimschreiberel 
Leipz., 1797, 4to. 

Prasse, M. de. Progr. de reticulis eryptographicis. 
Lips., 1799, 4to. , 

‘liiber, J. L. Kryptographik. Lehrbuch der Geheim- 
schreibekunst (Chiffrir- und Dechiffrir- Kunst) in Staats- 
und Privatgeschiiften...... Tiibingen, 1809, 8vo. 
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(Blair, Wm.) Article “ Cipher,” in vol. viii. of Rees’s 
Cyelop. 1809, 4to. “ This forms the most exhaustive 
treatise which has ever appeared on the subject. The 
secret of the model cypher proposed therein by Mr. 
Blair was discovered by Michael Gage, who disclosed it 
jn a pamphlet now rarely to be met with ” (Mr. Thomp- 
son Cooper's Vew Biog. Diet., 137 3, 234). 

Martin, G. von. Guide Diplomatique. Fourth edit. 


1851. 
Wheatstone, Profr. Interpretation of an important 


historical Document in Cipher. (Instructions [by 
Charles I.] pour le Sieur de Goffe.) Philebiblon Society, 
862, Svo. 
 Bcuufort, W. M. Cryptography, a System of Secret 
Writing, by the late Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, 
K.C.B. Adapted for Telegrams, and the New Half- 
enny Postage Cards. PriceSixpence. London, Edward 
Stanford. (About 1870.) 

leslic, L. C. Postal Cryptograms. A complete Sys- 
tem of Secret Writing and Cypher Communication, 
expecially adapted for the purposes of correspondence by 
the new halfpenny postage cards; to which are added 
cther Cryptographic Codes...... London, J. Neal & Co., 


Sro. (Abvut 1870.) LEB 
AILEY. 


DR. HOOK’S MISLEADING STATEMENT. 
(5% §. vii. 282, 350 ; viii. 49, 119.) 

The question between E. R. and his opponents 
is one of simple fact, and can be easily decided by 
those who have the opportunity of referring to the 
writings of the great fathers of the Church whose 
names are mentioned in the correspondence. Being 
away from my books, I cannot make the necessary 
references ; but I venture to affirm, from a recol- 
lection of former investigations, that E. R. is right, 
beyond possibility of denial, in saying that the 
Church of the early part of the Middle Ages, as 
fur buck as the fourth century, did sanction 
(1) such a cultus of the saints as regards them as 
patrons and intercessors, and accordingly asks 
their prayers to God in behalf of the Church 
militant ; whilst on the other hand the Church of 
that (indeed, of every) age smote with anathema 
(2) such a cultus of the saints as regards them as 
independent sources of the blessings asked for. 
Mr. Tew’s quotations prove this latter point, but 
do not at all touch E. R’s contention with regard 
to the former point. H. P. D.’s final quotation 
seems, at first sight, to condemn the former kind 
of cultus, but I can conceive it to have another 
meaning, whereas I cannot conceive that St. Chry- 
sostom flatly contradicted himself, or was capable 
of the ignorance and confusion of thought involved 
in the notion that such a cultus is an invasion of 
the prerogatives of Him who is the one Mediator 
between God and man. E. R., too, is indisputably 
right in saying that the word “worship” has a 
lower as well as a higher sense ; but as the lower 
Sense is infrequent, and almost obsolete, charity 
requires that the word should not be used in that 
sense in popular books without explanation. I 
further agree with E. R. in thinking that the 


passage from Dr. Hook, on which he founds his 
remarks, is “‘ misleading ” in this sense, that it does 
not give the uninformed reader a full and correct 
idea of the facts of the case, as it ought to have 
done, unless indeed previous explanations have 
been given. I think it extremely Ilkely that Dr. 
Hook meant to condemn not only the anathema- 
tized abuse, but also the sanctioned use ; ninety- 
nine out of a hundred Anglicans do so. But this 
cannot be inferred from his condemnation of the 
Prayer of St. Edmund, because the expressions in 
the latter part of that prayer, understood in their 
only natural and correct sense, go far beyond the 
simple “ Orate pro nobis.” Here I am obliged to 
differ from E. R. I do not think it a “captious 
criticism ” which objects to these expressions ; nor 
do I consider, as he appears to do, the latter part 
of the prayer as simply equivalent to the former 
part. “Grant that I may finish my course sound 
in faith,” &c., cannot, without a violent wrenching 
of language, be made to mean, “ Pray to God that 
he may give me his grace to enable me to finish 
my course,” &c. The words imply at least that 
the saint so addressed has a delegated power to 
grant the blessings asked for, and such probably 
was St. Edmund's belief; at least, it is certainly 
the belief of tens of thousands in those portions of 
the Church where such addresses (and others more 
strangely extravagant) are still sanctioned. No 
reasonable man can doubt that holy men of the 
educated classes, who ure trained from their child- 
hood to pray to the saints in exactly the same 
terms in which they pray to God, and who are 
guarded by theological distinctions, use such 
prayers without the slightest idea that they are 
invading the Divine prerogatives. Nor, again, is 
it to be denied that such devotions were in use 
throughout the whole Church for many ages, and 
can claim the sanction of great and venerable 
names. But all this is no adequate plea for their 
retention in times when the long experience of 
history has proved to demonstration that they lead 
at least the uneducated masses into blasphemous 
superstitions, and that the most carefully con- 
structed safeguards are insufficient to avert the 
deadly peril. To hold, with some, that devotions 
claiming such sanction cannot, without denying 
the Catholic Church’s prerogative, be supposed to 
be wrong and misleading, and to condemn their 
suppression by the separate action of a portion 
only of the Church, when the divisions of Christ- 
endom rendered general action impossible, is, on 
the one hand, to misunderstand and exaggerate 
the promise of Divine guidance made to the 
Catholic Church, and, on the other hand, to ignore 
the rights and duties of particular churches. 

The main object of E. R.’s letter seems to be to 
prove the prevalence of saint-worship in a certain 
sense, at a certain epoch of time. This is buta 
part of the general question of saint-worship—a 
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deeply interesting question, and one that has a 
long and sad history, all the facts of which (not 
only a part of them) should be carefully pondered. 
Whether saint-worship, in the defined sense, has 
the sanction of the first ages—whether it is a legi- 
timate development from a Scriptural germ— 
whether every branch of the Church of the present 
day may not have to confess to some departure 
(either by excess or defect) from the teaching of 
the Primitive Church, are inquiries too large to be 
fully discussed in the pages of “ N. & Q.” 
M. A. C. 


Much misconception appears to have arisen with 
reference to the subject discussed in these articles 
from the different meanings attached to the words 
“worship” and “invocation.” There is hardly 
a word in our language which appears to have 
changed its meaning more, or to be more used to 
express different ideas, than the word “worship.” 
So great is the poverty of our language, that even 
now it is difficult to find a word which conveys the 
exact sentiment or thought it is sometimes used to 
express. E. (5" viii. 49) deals with it ina 
foot-note ; but a few additional remarks may be 
allowable. Chambers’s Etymological Dictionary, a 
work which, in a small compass, contains a large 
amount of correct information, gives, as the literal 
meaning of “ worship,” “a state of having worth 
or worthiness,” and as one of the meanings 
“adoration” ; the latter word means “to speak,” 
“to pray,” literally “from the mouth.” It has 
also been used in a very different sense. Byron, 
writing of waltzing, exclaims :— 

“ What ! the girl I adore by another embraced !” 
The act of “adoration” appears to have been 
referred to by Job when he speaks of kissing the 
hand to the sun, the moon, or the stars. “ Wor- 
ship” is used by the translators of the Bible to 
express respect ; thus in Luke xiv. 10, the Saviour, 
speaking of the guest whom the master of the 
feast asks to go up higher, uses the expression, 
“Then shalt thou have 7 orship of them that sit 
at meat with thee.” If worship of saints is used 
in that sense it conveys a very different idea from 
that usually attached to it. In the marriage 
service the word is used in the same sense. 
“With my body I thee worship” is meant to 
express the respect with which that intimate 
relationship should be regarded. In the transla- 
tion of the Te Deum the words “ Omnis terra 
veneratur” are translated, “ All the earth doth 
worship» (thee).” This translation is common alike 
to the Protestant and Catholic translations ; but 
veneratur does not mean worship in the sense in 
which it is now used. In a phrase nearer the 
end the word laudamus, which in the Protestant 
version is made “worship,” is in the Catholic 
version more correctly given “ praise.” 


} 


to the inferior, and “lordship” to the superior 
evidently showing that the sacred meaning which 
is now applied to it did not prevail centuries ago. 
My principal object in writing is to show that 
the word “ worship” does not invariably express 
a definite abstract idea, but may suggest different 
thoughts to different persons. 


Joseru Fisuer, 
Waterford. 


WILLIAM, FIRST DUKE OF QUEENSBERRY, 
(5 §. vii. 243 ; viii. 10, 69, 110.) 
“ Ed., 31 Aug., 1688, 

“Cusin,—Yesterday Morning the bearer brought me 
yours of 27 Current, and I had dispatched him last night, 
bot I was soe taken up with James —— affairs and wreat- 
ing to my son that I had not one spare minuit, bot now you 
shall hear from me as to all things. As to Mr. Rose’s 
offer, I will by no meanes accept of it, for I may have 
the same heir; bot if he'll settle for 4 or 44 or at most 
5 per Cent you may make the bargaine, bot I'll only be 
oblidged to pay the Money heir. Bring it as low as you 
can, for ther will be a considerable soume to Remitt, 
which is not to be skuned. Try Lykewise if upon receat 
of Money here he can give me bills upon Berwick, and 
upon what Rate. Of all this it Concernes me extreamly 
to have a speedy and distinct account, which I long for 
soe pray Mind it, and if you can make the bargain at 4 
or 4), it will do weill. Receaved Littleparks letter, 
which is just of the natur Lexpected. As to the 100lib. 
sterling Mr. Rose desyred you to answer to the two 
Drovers, you doe weill not to do it without sufficient 
security, bot, having that, the more money you get up 
ther upon these soumes, the better. As to the vacancy 
of Dornock, you shall hear fully when Mr. Reid comes 
out, and the delay of his presentation now is that I have 
forgott whether I have been in use to present to the 
Tythes or Modified Stipend of the Church. And the late 
Minister wants the presentation. However, I'm taking 
wayes to Clear it by my own papers, whereof you shall 
have account. Inthe meantyme Mr. Finnie has intimate 
an act of Counse’l in his favours for halfe a yeares 
Stipend mor than he formerly gott, soe you see Goili- 
ness is still a great gain. Howiver, I contend it’s not at 
the Counsell’s dispose and am resolved to speak verrie 
firmly to the Chancellour about it when he comes heir, 
which I’m told will be to-morrow. You would acquaint 


| my sone what Money you give in to be answered at 


London and when. I doubt not you'll Mind the letter 
and bussines with Mrs. Alison, whereof lett Mr. Jo. 
Richardsone and me have account see soon as possible. 
Mynd the list of the disorderly people in my Bounds 
and see that it be exact, bot it requires no great haist 
only I wish it be ready against my coming to the Country. 
As to Wm. Lukup’s affair, I'll allow noe mor money tl 
the supply at Drumlangrig be exhausted, nor can ther 
have use of any soe long as it lasts, which I’m sure wil 
be till [come to the Country. In the Meantyme tell 
him to be bussied and assur him that James Smyth shali 
come along, and the first bussines I fall upon shall be to 
clear with him in everything both as to what's past a 
tocome. And till then advise him to be bussie and Cair- 
full, and tell both Stenhouse and him that they remember 
cairfully what my Instructions bear in those Matters, 
particullarly about having the office-houses rea ly fi rme 
and all the rest of the House made clean and Locked up, 
and Lykewise what ’s ordered about the gardens planting 
and hedges. By your first letter to Drumlangrig send 
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ordering him to consider exactly if he gott them all, and 
have a state for me against I come to the Country of 
what was wanting. Lykewise Mind him that September 
is the properest tyme for sowing the grasses lately sent, 
and that he make use of proper ground in the park for 
them, which order And. Douglass to see made soe as the 
Gairdiner thinks fitt, who I finda verrie usefull servant, 
aud Tell Wm. Lukup I will not allow him to be runne 
down, especially for doing his duty ; pray take paines in 
the bussines of the Carchshags in which I’m sure your 
Passing Boarholme may be of use. I wish you have gott 
thos papers for Springkill in that affair: bot his informa- 
tions ar not always stood to the back. I know nothing 
of his being in this place, nor have I seen or heard of 
him. Earl Annandaille went from this last week, and 
he and I parted in verrie good termes, and what his pre- 
tensions may be ther, My sone, I believe, may give 
account. Meantyme assur yourself he promises verric 
fair, bot all this about him only to yourself. Soe soon 
as possible wreat to David Reed (to whom ther’s noe 
occasion going from this) that imediatly he meit with 
Wm. Lakup, and cause him send some of his men to 
Sanquhar tu take in the Chimneyes of my Chamber, the 
Drawing roume and hall, which ar by a great deall too 
large, and by taking them in as they ought will both 
make the Roumes warmer and prevent smoaking. This 
js to be done with the tile therand cannot take up much 
tyme or charges, and I'll not be pleased if I find it not 
done when I come. Lykewise tell David to take exact 
notice to the ovens, both in the Kitchen and Bakehouse, 
and if they be any waye faultie, that they be presently 
helped an? made enfficient, for it will not be proper 
these things be doing when I’m ther. Tell him Lyke- 
wise that he and Wm. Johnstoune consider what useless 
broken pouder [pewter] is ther and unfitt to be made 
use off, and that he send it in by the first occasion heir 
with the weight of it. And new from ther shall be sent 
out in p'ace of it; and that he may doe this mor exactly, 
tell him goe throu the wholle Roumes and Wardrobes, 
and see if they have the Keyes of the Wardrob at Drum- 
langrig, tht the old washbasins and what useless pouder 
he finds ther, send it to Sanquhar and keep it ther. 
Jame: Weir tells me that ther is ane old brewing Lead 
at Sanquhar quyt useless and that it is not possible to 
mend it; order David and Wm. Johnstone to consider 
it, and if it he soe, lett the said Lead be sent heir with 
one of the Retourned Carts from Drumlanrig or San- 
quhar, it’s still to be kept. Tell David and Wm. 
Johnstoune to cause cleer the Bartisans of Sanquhar, 
and that the doors be made snfficient and locks putt 
upon them. Tell Wm. Johnstoune that I have lost the 
state of provisions to be sent to Sanquhar that he gave 
me when he was heir, soe order him by the first occasion 
to send me ane exact note of every thing to be provided 
andsent from this, and that they have ther thoughts 
how all tl shall he provided to the best advantage 
in the coun y, ad that they remember former direc- 
tions and have every thing in order 
kul presently both the old Bucks and send them heir 
umes Weir used to dee: I would not putt 
bot David in his letter assures me 
aa 1 do it as weill as James Weir, bot tell them 
I'll take it verrie ill if they kill the wrong deer ; soe if 
they have the least distrust of themselves, tell them not 
to Medle with it, bot send me word and I'll wreat to 
James Weir to go ther. James Weir tells me one of the 
bucks t» be killed is whyte and the other brown.” 


ry 


Duke William refers in this letter to Sanquhar | 


Castle, now a mere ruin, as then inhabited. It 


was the residence of the family while Drumlanrig | 


was being rebuilt, and shortly after was allowed 


to sink into ruin. The barony and castle had been 
bought by the first Earl of Queensberry from the 
Earl of Dumfries in 1639, and last year the Mar- 
quess of Bute felt so much interested in the old 
and, I believe, original possession of his family, 
that he obtained permission from the Duke of 
Buccleuch to clear out the foundations and make 
drawings of the original castle. I have not heard 
that any relics of importance were found during 
the operations ; but as Sanquhar Castle was in 
early times one of the bulwarks of the south of 
Scotland against the English, perhaps the Mar- 
quess of Bute may be induced to favour, with his 
usual munificence, the antiquaries of Scotland with 
the drawings of the castle and an account of its 
early history, so far as it is known. 
C. T. Ramace. 


DESCENDANTS OF THE Regicipes §, vii. 47, 
196, 253, 276, 379, 479; viii. 19, 118 )—Permit 
me to correct a slight mistake in Mar. Passine- 
HAM’s note respecting the regicides. He writes : 
“Grey of Groby, the second name on the king’s 
death warrant, has descendants still enjoying his 
honours.” Lord Grey of Groby, the eldest son of 
the Earl of Stamford, married my great aunt of 


Tell David that he | 


the fifth generation, the Lady Dorothy Bourchier, 
dau. and co-heiress of Edward, fourth Earl of Bath; 
and I am ina position to point ont that, though 
Lord Grey’s who predecease d his father) son sue- 
ceeded his grandfather as second earl, as he died 
childless in 1720 the earldom reverted to his 
| cousin, from whom the present earl is descended, 
and not from the “Grey of Groby ” mentioned by 
your correspondent. It is true that Lord Grey’s 
wife, being a co-heiress of Edward, Earl of Bath, 
inherited, on the death of her father, a part claim 
to the two old baronies of Fitz Warine and Dau- 
beney (both created in 1295), which have been in 
abeyance for the last 241 years; but it is very 
doubtful whether any descendant of that marriag 
could inherit in consequence of the father having 
been « regicide. A very ivteresting anecdote is 
related of the Earl of Denbigh (too long to be 
recorded here) who married Lady Elizabeth 
Bourchier, but died childless, and was 
quently brother-in-law of Grey of Groby, when 
the vindictive measures of the House of Lords 
were passed with unexampled rapidity against all 
the survivors of the grand Commonwealth, which 
had done so much for the Protestant cause, as well 
as in overthrowing the base and faithless Stuarts. 
The third danghter, Lady Anne  Bourchier, 
Countess of Middlesex, married Sir Chichester 
| Wrey, the third baronet of that name, and fro 

{him the present Sir Bourchier Wrey is lineally 
descended. It is a curious fact that while the 
death warrant of Charles contains the names of 
some of the oldest families in England, such a 
| Grey of Gr by, Bourchier, Pelham, Tichborne, an: 
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Cromwell, all of the above being as old as the 


Conquest, the second and third names on the death | 


warrant, viz., Grey and Cromwell, both married 

Bourchier, yet no relation to each other. The 
former I have already named ; and his wife must 
have been a cousin of Sir John Bourchier, whose | 
signature (the eighth) and seal, both of which are 
vers plain, prove him to have been of the old stock 
of the Bourchiers of Essex, who possessed in dif- 
ferent br: inch¢ s of the family no less than three 
earldoms, viz. of Ewe, Essex, and Bath; whereas 
(‘romw II's wife, Elizabeth, da _ rof Sir James 
Bou hi er, of Felsted, in Essex, i S$ proves d by her 


I 
urmorial be rings to have been in no wise related | 


t the historie family of that name. 
Bourcurer Wrey Savite, 
Rector of Shillingford. 


Joux Rvssewt, Artist Crayoys §, 
viii. 8S, 134. —In addition to the published re- 
plies to my query, I have to thank another corre- 
pondent of “N. & Q.,” Mr. Ratrn N. JAMES, 
for his courteous kindness in sending, for my 
acceptance, a copy of Elements of Painting with 
Crayons, by Johu Russell (Dublin, 1773, pp. 77). 
The edition of this work mentioned by H. W. i 
prot bably the second edition. The dedication to 
his Grace the Duke of Ch indos, in the first edition, 
is dated from “ Mortimer Street, May 4, 1773.” 
It is to be observed that the artist spells his name 
with the double. The method of painting de- 
scribed in his book corresponds, in every respect, 
to the execution of the family portraits mentioned 
in my note. The dates are also such as lead to 
the supposition the * Russell of Stourbridge ” 
was this same John R is ell, the Royal Acade- 
miciin. TIT may now say that the portraits, eleven 
in number, are in the possession of Mr. Wm. 
Bradley, Sherwood Villa, Willes Road, Leam- 
ington, The largest and best of the eleven is an 
extraordinarily ies hal length portrait, life size, 
of his grandfather, the Rev. Thos. Bradley, M.A., 
Rector of Naunton Beauchamp, chaplain to Lord 
Foley, and Vicar of Chaddesk y Corbett, Wor- 
estershire. At the ave of thirty-two he was 
married, on August 22, 1763, to Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of John Highway, Esq., of Drayton Hall, near 
Chaddesley, High Sheritf of the county. Seven 
of the crayon portraits are those of Mr. and Mrs. 
Highway, their two sons and three daughters; 
the other four porte rits are of the Bradley family. 
As Stourbridge is not far from Drayton and 
Chaddesley, it may have led to the supposition, at 
a later date, that the portraits were executed 
there. Perhaps the family papers of the Russell 
family, as sugg gested by Geverat Ricavup, may 
contain some mention of these Bradley and High- 
way portraits. The Rev. T. Bradley was the son 

the Rev. Wm. Bradley, D.D., who, at the age 
of twenty-eight, was presented by the Lord Chan- 


| 


cellor to the livin Ly of ( ‘had« lesley, in 1715; and, 
1727, was also appointed to the rectory of Astley 
Worcestershire. At his death the Lord C1 hancel llor 
presented his son, T. Bradley, to the living of 


| Chaddesley, which is the only instance within my 


knowledge where an ~— int Chancellor’s living 
has been held by father and son, in succession, for 
a considerable term of years. 

Cuturerr 


Tie Fortune viii. 108, 154, 
—The artist of this picture, the proper title of 
h is “Cup Tossing,” was N. J. ‘rowley, of 
13, Upper Fitzroy Street, F itzroy Square , London, 
a member of the Royal Hibernian Academy, It 
became very popular, was engraved in the Art 
Journal, and was admirably reproduced in “fietile 
ivory” by Mr. S. C. Stanton, of Birmingham, and 
issued by the late Henry Elkington of that town. 

Wittiam Bares, 

Birmingham, 


Tue “Crisis” Tracts 
vii. 4673 viii. 14.\—Though I cannot answer 
Estr’s query as to the author of these tracts, some 
additional particulars may prove useful. In that 
invaluable Dictionary of Books relating to America, 


5th §. iii, 487 ; iv. 78; 


trom its Discovery to the Present Time, by Joseph 


Sabin, New York and London, 1571, there is a 
notice of an edition that seems more complete than 
any yet mentioned in your pages :— 

“The Crisis. _ To be continued weekly during the 
present Cc vil Warin America. [London] Printed 


and publi the Auth rs by T. W. Shaw, Fleet 
Street, wher ] her will be thankf = 
received fi lio, | “1 numbers, 4, 
and Br ion, July 4, 177 
in n 

‘In one alogues there are said to be 
98 numbers, lated Gct. 12, 1776. It was 
re} ‘The Cris’s, vol. i. con 


. un New York, re- 
printe by y John inderson, t Beekman Slip. M.pcc.LXXVI. 
l2mo Pp. 236.” 

Another authority (Go wans) st this to be very 
rare, and all ever publishe it Anderson. Sabin 
mentions a few other editions Fine ily a few num- 
bers printed at New vport, PL. = New London, 
but omits one printed at Hartford in 1775, men- 
tioned in the biblic ograpl iy of ante- (American) re- 
volutionary publications in the Is74 edition of 
Thomas’s History of Printin I, vol. ii. p. 657. 

In the Gentleman’s Maga cine for Mari h, 1775, 
will be found the following interesting details in 
regard to sm tract, and a fellow-martyr with a 
nearly similar title: — 

** House of eta Feb. 24, 1775. Lord Effingham com- 
plained of the licentiousness of the press, and pre 
a pamphlet entitled ‘ The Present Crisis with Respect ; 
America Considered,’ published by t. Becket, which his 
Lordship decla red to be a most daring insult on the 


King, and moved that the House would come to resolu- 
| tions to the following effect 


That the said pamphlet is 
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a false, malicious, and dangerous libel, subversive of the 
principles of the glorious Revolution to which we owe 


our present invaluable constitution, and of the rights of 


the people . that one of the said pamphlets be burat by 
the hands of the common hangman in Old Palace Yard, 
and another at the Royal Exchange; that these resolu 
tions be communicated to the House of Commons at a 
conference, and that the concurrence of that House be 
desired. Which resolutions, being read, were unani- 

sly agreed to. 

— »7, A conference was held between the two 
Houses of Parliament on the subject of the pamphlet 
published by T. Becket, when the concurrence of the 
Commons with the resolutions of the Lords on the 24th 
was agreed, and the pamphlet ordered to be burnt 
accordingly. A second conference ensue l, arising from 
acomplaint of the Earl of Radnor in the Upper House, 
anda like complaint in the Lower House preferred by 
Lord Chewton, against a periodical paper called the 
Crisis, No. 3, published for T. Shaw. In the Lower 
House the paper in question had been voted a false, 
malicious, and seditious libel: in the Upper House the 
word treasonable was added, but upen reconsidering the 
matter that word was omitted, and the paper ordered, 
like the other, to be burnt by the hands of the common 
hangman. 

“The principles of these offensive publications were 
diametrically opposite : the pamphlet asserted a right in 
the sovereign to levy taxes without consent of Parlia- 
ment, provided this consent was withheld; the other, 
that every attack upon the fundamental principles of 
the constitution was treason against the peeple.” 


The same magazine says, p. 148, under date 
“Tuesday, March 7” :— 

“The Crisis, No. iii., and a pamphlet entitled ‘ The 
Present Crisis with Respect to America’ were both 
burnt at the Royal Exchange gate by the hands of the 
common hangman. There was a prodigious concourse 
of people, some of whom were at first very riotous; they 
seized and threw about the first brush fagguts which 
were brought, and treated the city marshall and the 
hangman very ill; but more faggots being sent, which 
were dipped in turpentine, they immediately took fire, 
and the pamphlet and periodical paper were soon con- 
sumed. Both the said publications were burnt in like 
manner at Whitehall the day before.” 


Wittram Jony Ports. 
Camden, New Jersey. 


Passios Week: Hoty Werk (5" §, viii. 129.) 
—No doubt Holy week is the more ancient name 
for this particular season, but as it is the week in 
which our Lord’s Passion is commemorated. it 
may without impropriety be also called Passion 
week. Bishop Sparrow, a Liturgiologist of ad- 


for which is given at length by St. Chrysostom in 
two of his homilies, viz., that on Psalm exly. and 
the thirtieth on the Book of Genesis. 

In Ducange I find :— 

“Hebdomada Passionis, pro hebdomada majori, que 
est post Palmas accipi videtur 4 Birtholomwo Scriba, 
lib. 6, Annal. Genuens., ad an. 1227.” 


Passion week, which, as it appears from Bur- 
tholomew the scribe (?), is to be taken as identical 
with the Great week, coming immediately after 
Palm Sunday. 

From which it is plain that it went under this 
name as early at least as the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Modern popular use has transferred the title of 
-assion week from the fifth week of Lent to the 
sixth, which is more properly termed the Holy 
week or Great week. 

Mr. Blunt, in his Annotated Book of Comicon 
Prayer, says 

“The name of Passion Sunday has been given to the 
second Sunday before Good Frid»y from time imme- 
morial, because on that day our Lord began to make 
open prediction of His coming suffering The Epistle 
refers to our Lord’s Passion; the ¢ ! narrates the 
beginning of it in that fearful rejection of Him by the 
Jews,” Ke. 


“Sevencnes” viii. 126.)\—There is less 
difficulty about this word than AwsceLo-Scorrs 
seems to think. If it is not, which is improb ble, 
a misprint for squinches, ic. squin's” or hagio- 
scopes, it refers to squench 3 or sq mches 
haunches), which, in towers built in diminishing 
stages, support within, and in the manner of th 
pendentives of 2 dome, an upper stage on a lower 
one, and, being otherwise called brackets, are con- 
structed at the angles of the lower structure to 
sustain those of an upper one, and bisect the 
complementary angles of both. 0. 


I conceive this to be merely another spelling of 
squinches, i.e. “small arches formed across the 
angles of walls in towers to support the alternate 
sides of an octagonal superstructure.” The word 
is given in Sacred Archeology; also, with an illus- 
tration, in the Glossary of Architecture. 


Pewsey. 


mitted authority, seems to allow the propriety of | 
the term, for in the index to his Rationale, under | 
the article “ Passion week,” he directs the reader 
to “ Holy week.” 

Still, as Holy week has antiquity in its favour, 
while Passion week is a term of comparatively 
modern date, I think it may be best replied to 
your correspondent’s query thus—that though posi- 
tively not wrong in using the latter, he would be 
more right in using the former. 

Another name used by the Early Church was 
Hebdomas magna, or the Great week ; the reason 


Tue Crescent (5 vii. 
In connexion with the discussion on this 
ject, it may interest your readers to be in- 
formed, or reminded, that the crescent has been 
the badge of a Christian and religious order of 
knighthood, viz., of that established at Angers by 
René, Duke of Anjou, in a.p. 1464. This René 
was brother and heir of Louis IIL, King of Naples. 
The objects of the order were those common to the 
chief orders of those days, viz , the honour of God, 
defence of the Church, and the encouragement of 
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noble actions. The Dukes of Anjou and Kings of 
Sicily were sovereigns of the The badge 
was a crescent of gold, on which was inscribed, in 
red letters, the word “Loz.” the import being 
“Loz (laus) en Croissant,” Praise by increasing. 
Like m ny other similar orders, I that of 
the Crescent expired with the life of its fe under. 

W. D. 
Hume tro Dr. Ropertrson 
Hratr has weakened the 
er by not quoting it fully : 
Swift otherwise. To be 
and we must swallow your 
rity. will see you 
p my temper.” 


are 


order. 


law 


Letrer rrom Mr. 
5S. vill. 105, 
force of Mr. Hume’s let 

“But you tell me that 
sure there is no reply to that 
hath too upon the same auth 
sooner.— Bat 1 wil endeavour t 
Mr. Hyarvt’s introductory 
word from Dugald Stewart (see Works of William 
Robertson, to which is Prefived an Account 
of his Lif. and Writings by Duaeld Stewart, 
p. xii, London, Frederick Westley & A. H. Davis, 
1834). R. M. M.A. 


Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


does 


word for 


Tue Merroroniran§ Beyerir S 
Asy! 
reception of aved 
ot any friendly or benefit letics (wut 
miles of the Post , who are provide 
free residence, coal, light, medical at 
and a weekly allowance towards ma 
was founded in 1829. The building was erected 
in 1836-7, Alderman C nd (then Lord Mayon 


\CIETIES’ 
ution for the 
Ine inbers 
hin twenty 
l with a 
tend ince, 


intenance. It 


u (5 vi 


persons of both sexes, 


nel 
opel 


laying the foundation stone. The west wit * was 
added in 1853-54, Lord Ebury laying the st 
tone. The asvlum is supported by vol rv 


contributions. The income of the 
mongst the inmates 


The east wing and two houses were | 


towards tt 


| ct Zeuss pense q vertrag 


t the « st of 2.6701, under the « 

with accommoda mm Te ty-nine mia ad coupies 

or 138 inmates. The 1 Mayor, Alderman Sin 

B.S. Phiilips, laid the foundation 
by Mr. Alderm inand She riff Gibbons une ther 

centlemen., W. Perrir 


*PERTURBABANTUR CoxsTANTINOPOLITANI,” Ke. 
(5" viii. 140 Mr. Cottixns Trenawsy, in 
quoting this familiar ¢ uplet, is wrong in peaking 
of it as containing a p ‘fect hexameter. It has 
been often pointed out that the word Consfrnti 


; 


volitant is ma 


de to carry tw» false quantiti en the 


0 should be short and the 4 long. D. C. T. 


*“Mazacran” (5% viii, 26, 76. 118.)— 
* Mazagran,” though now much in use, and though 
not of very recent introduction, is absent from 
Littré's Dictionnaire. But the v: uiant old lexico- 
srapher is now preparing a supple ment, in Which 
the word is to be duly noticed, 
ihe 


ment, of whicl h only 


been issued, the publisher 


first sheets have as vet 


Messrs. 


Hachette & Co., 


From this supple- 


have kindly permittec at me to make the following 
extract for “N. & 

Muasagran, s.m. ge dont le nom et l'usage 
date ut de “The roique défense de Mazagran, en Algérie 
par le capitaine Leliévre ; on sert, dans un verre profond, 
du café noir, avec une cuiller 4 long manche, } pour m: ™ 
le sucre et l'eau, et quelquefois l'eau de vie, que le con. 
accur ajoute. 
I need hardly add that the above 
entire ly correct, and will be 
Frenchmen. 

Paris. 


definition is 
endorsed by all 
A. 


AME, 


ACER” (5% §, vii. 426. 
consider vertrah« another ortho- 
ori phy Littleton and Ai nsworth 
derive the latter from verto and ago. Farnabing 


“ VERTAGUS 
would seem to 


of vertaqus: 


>; 
—Riddle 


vertrahus h agiliter tendo”: 
Turnebus that feram 
dictos vertrahos.” Menage, after deriving 
from whence It. braceo, 
quotes Gratius, who thinks vertraha was oriy 


would derive from velf, « 


uns, “a 
” 
crtendo endo 
raqu 


oraccus orack 


whi 
and Sax. racha (A.-S. reece 9 aa nee the Sco. rache, 
Eng. brache. Dufresne—who renders 
ltrahus, and 
*Canis Veltris,” whence G. welter, It. 
vitutre—after referring to Turnebus, Caius, and 
Farnabius, says Proinde quidam veltres appel- 
latos putant a velt, Theutonibus ... vel 
ex lt-jughere, elt quasi 
venatores, ex vrelt, campus, et 
Littré, under vartre, says Elian gives 
OVEPT PA, as Celtic word: z il est dans le 
de C 


(rand, 
relers to 


ltro, Fr. 


veltris, canis 


cal pus 


ragos appe llates, 


] estres 


venator.” 
rnounilles sous la forme de quilter; 
us représente lane, traig, 
la particule intensive ver.”  Arrianus 
, Who lived in the second speaks of 


celtique 


century, 
\wKELS KUVES at 


‘Oveprpayot Kvres, 


7 INEATUK) TO TYS WOKUTYT 

oceurs in Stephens, but not in mos es. 
Sophocles, inhis ef the Romane Byzantine 
Peri ives pT Lyos Keltic). verti grey- 


hound, Arr., Venat.,iii.6.”. The word might pe -thaps 
be tortured from the Celtie to mean: a quick hound 
jrad-ruaig), ov field dog (feart-ruaig), or a sharp 
From this vertrahus is probably 
derived indirectly the name Fetter {Lane}. Bailey 
renders feut-rer, fewterer, “i dog-keeper, he who 
them chase”; and says: 
Then i is Fewter Lane, which south 
oF leet Street by the east end of S Dunstan's 
( Church, and is so called of Sewter $ (or idle people 
lying there, in jens.” 
The ver in vercina relic fear, a 


cog (qur-ruaia 


lets loose na stow 


Way leadi ny to var 
torix is the 


man, R. CHarnock. 
Mixsts=Myxyyp S. vii. 328, 374, 418 

199.)—In Halliwell’s Archaic Diet., ii. 549, the 

vord mennys is explained . large common—a 


barbaria 
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ing term used in Kent ; it is also a local patronymic. 
. A full pedigree of the Mennes family will be found 
in Boy’s History of Sandwich, 1792, 4to., facing 


ie, p. 350. This is so very close to the word minnis 
nd, La Menesse) as to serve for analogy. A. H. 
ler 

on- In connexion with Mr. Skeat’s note on the 
; possible derivation of this word from the Welsh 
18 yaydd, and Mr. Wepewooo’s citation in support 


all of it, it may not be out of place to add that the 
se of mynydd in the sense named by Mr. Wepc- 
woop is not confined to Pembrokeshire, but is 


ile quite common throughout the whole of the prin- 
“ cipality. Certainly many of the mynyddoedd I 
th lave seen would raise a smile on Saxon faces, 
Ms although, on > other hand, st ich as may be seen 
be in the region of Sni wdonia by Englishmen of the 
do same opinions as that ¢ nlighte ne a statesman, Lord 
ws F. Hervey, can only raise a feeling of envy and 
0, an unreasoning jealousy that such genuine natural 
ly attractions as showed exist the land of a “ semi- 
barbarian race. P. Hamptoy Roserts. 


STePpMoTuERS (5% S, vii, 


250, 394, 474.)—A few 


instances of exceller it ste are within my 
“4 knowledge. A gentleman, who resided thirty 
i years ago in the interior of New York, told me 
i that he lost his mother when only a few months 
‘l old. His father had a feet and a third wife. 
, He said to me, speaking of his two stepmothers, 
“No mother could have done her duty to me more 
ithf lly than these two stepu othe: did.” When 
le his eldest daughter was born he christened her 
se after his mother and his two ste pmothers, “ Abby 
i Eunice Elizabeth.” This gentleman was married 
e. At time of hi cond marriage his 
7 ungest daughter was about six years old. She 
“ walled her stepmother “mother,” as was proper. 
Some of her young « mpanions felt called upon to | 
2. rm her that she ought to say “ stepmother,” to | 
2 he replied, “There is no step bout it.” 
radmirably did this ]; dy discharge her dut y to 
her six stepel 
a tbove me ntioned and her ste pmother were remark- 
d bly al ike in features . hair, und comple xion, so 
much so that, after the family removed to Detroit, 


P the stepn 


other was often told how much her 


oungest daughter resembled her. UNEDA. 

Phil adel phia. 

0 

Lapis Lyxcvurivs 5th Ss. Vil. 329, 157. 497.)— 
In London Dispensatory, 1707, I find 
the following :— 


“ Lyncis Lapis, Lyncurius, Bilemites, Dactylus Idzeus, 
Avycous wvov—the Lynx Stone. It receives its Name 
a tither from its Matter or its Form. It is call’d the 

ven & me from its matter, because it is said to be 
ted of a Lynx’s Urine : Belenit s, from its likeness 


arrow, and Jitctylus Ideus from its resemblance to | 
ie yes d ate, or that which grows upon Mount /da. 
owning Stone, almost like Amber, and is found | 
ny, Lomevania, Helvitia, Borussia, &e. 


| 


Schroder saith, if it be old it stinks, nor can it be taken 
away by burning.” 

There is nothing about its effect on the erowth of 
mushrooms. 

James, in his English Dispensatory, 1747, s says, 
re Belemnites :— 

“Tt is without Ground taken for the Lapis Lyncurius 
of the Antients, since it is evident that by that word 
Dioscorides understood Amber, which he tells us was by 
some taken to be the concreted and indurated Urine of 
the Lynx.’ 

Mathiolus, in his lary ge commentary on Diosco- 
rides, adopts the amber theory, but repudiates its 
animal origin. Tuos. B. Groves 

Weymouth. 


Epwarp WHattey, THe Recicipe (5 §, viii. 
29, 118, 137.) —The latest xecount of Whalley is 
to be found in the Pennsylvan Magazine of 
History and Biogi iphy, *hiladelphia, printed by 
the Publication Fund of the Historical Society of 
Penna., 1877. It occupies twelve Svo. pages in 
No. 1. The author is _— Patterson Robins, 
Esq., the son of the Rev. James Robins, an Epis- 
copal clergyman (see 5‘ S. vii. 479 

No. 2 of the same magazine contains some 
critical remarks on this article of particular in- 
terest, as they are from the pen of Wm. H. Whit- 
more, of Boston ; also a pedigree of the Whalley 


of Phelps, Cierk to that 


family, beginning with the reyicide’s futher, 
Richard, and his wife, their children, and Major- 
Gen. Whalley’s children by his two wives, taken 
from the Visitation of Nottinghamshire, published 
by the Harleian Society. 

Wittiam Joun Ports. 
Camden, New Jersey. 


Eapem” (5 §, viii. 20, 75, 119, 
136.)—Norden’s very scarce view of London 
Bridge in its first state is engraved within a border 
surmounted by the arms and supporters of the 

queen, under which is her motto Semper Eadem. 


iildren. It happe ned that the child rhe print 1 dedicated to Sir Richard Salst rdall, 


Lord Mayor of London in 1597. Two naked boys 
flying bear each a shield, one with Sir Richard’s 
arms, the other those of the City. 
SAMUEL Suaw. 
Andover. 


Tue Key as an vii. 409: viii. 
129.)\—In the Gilda Theutonicornin the alderman 
on election received from his pre decessor 2a key as 
the symbol of his power «nd functions. 


Wittum E. A. Axon, 


Triat or Kixe Cuarres I. (5 viii. 66, 
114.)—The following is the full title of the folio 
volume referred to :— 

“A True Copy of the Journal of the High Court of 
Justice for the Tryal of King Clharle: I. as it was Read 
in the House of Commons and Attested under the Hand 
Infamous Court. Taken by 


at 
4 
= 
| 
4 
— 
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J. Nalson, LL.D., Jan. 4, 1683 hrm a large Introduc- | | he was slayne with a gopne, which came out of the 


tion). London, P — by H. for 


Thomas Dring at 


the Harrow, at the Corner of ¢ pean Lane, in Fleet 


Street, 1684.” 


Herarpic Boox-rrares (5 


Vii. 36, 76, 233, 435, 515: viii. 3B 


—To the list of collectors of her: 


please to add the name of 


A. E. L 


Highfield, Nottingh amshire 

“ Dietionary” (5 
viii. 52. My copy of Bailey is 
vol.), dated 1726, “The third ed 


additions.” The “ gunpowder” e 


H. W. 


S. vi. 465, 469 ; 


awson Lowe. 


(5% vii. 447; 
a thick Svo. (one 


ition, with large 
rror is corrected. 


The second edition must have appeared between 
1721 and 1726. The “ five-and-twentieth edition” 


bears date 1790, and includes “ P 
fourth edition,” dated London, J; 


JOAN or Ane (5S, viii. 8, 7¢ 


close to my hand Rymer’s Fader 


passage extracted into Creasy’s 
Battles (Svo. edit . L856, V 
vol. x. p. 408, 

I find that Prof. Creas sy has gi 
with the exact spelling, from R 


reface to twenty- 
muary 1, 1782. 
KINGSTON. 


}, 137.)—Having 
a, collated the 
Fifteen Decisive 
vith the Federa, 


ven every word, 
ymer, beginning 


© And alle thing,” ending “in grete nombre, &c.” 


The &c., I presume, marks it as 
that the remainder was of no v: 
heading to the passage, “ Supe 
Sarum, super Incantamentis di; 


a fragment, and 
ilue. There is a 
r morté Comitis 
ibolie Foeminz, 


quam Puellam nun ‘upant, &c.,” and, in the margin, 


Rymer's reference, “A.p. 1428, 


Coton. Bibl. Titus, E. 5.” 
The passage from Johan. de 
chronicon, is too long for me to 


pages. It takes four Svo. sides ; 


reference may be useful to Mr. 
may get it copied. It will be fo 
edition, vol. iv. pp. 1224-27, ¢: 
Panda, et 
I may ad that there is no allusic 


An. 7 H. 6. 


4 Fordun, Scoti- 
extract for your 
but the correct 
Barpkt, and he 
und in Hearne’s 
ipitulum Xxxxvi., 
de morte ejus.” 
ym to the heroine 


tee. othe rwise than maiden. After stating that 
the king was crowned at Rheims, and then the 


wounding of Joan, “la P "ucel per 
ictu gar: ah li transfixa est,” there 


g 
“Quo comperto, rex transulit se 
transducta ad Valeis, ubi curata, tra 
pendium, et ibi ex; plorata & cap sta ab 


utraque femora 
follows :— 
Aurelianis, et ipsa 
nsli ita est ad Com- 
Anglis & Burgundis 


transmissa fuit Rothor nago, ubi judicio Domini shannis 


Regentis, dolio inclusa incinerata est, 


ke. 


Caxton’s Polychronicon states that the poor 
death by saying | 


maid strove to avoid her cruel 


she was with child. The passage is in the eighth | 
r of the reign of 


book, fi». eeexxxy, the fifth yen 


Henry VI., then seven years old :-— 


“This yere y* good erle of Saly 


Montague layd syege unto Orleaunce. 


ysbury syre Thomas 
At whiche syege 


| towne. 

“On whoos soule god have mercy. For syth yt he 
was slayne Englysshe men never gate ne prevaylied in 
Fraunce. But ever after began too leese lytell & lytell 


| tyll all was loste. 


8, 79, 118, 158.) | 
ildic book-plates 


“This yere on Saint Leonards dave kynze Henry 
beynge seven yere of aege was crowned at Westmenstrs 
At whoos coronacyon were made syx and _ thyrty 
knyghtes. This yere on Saynte Georges daye he passed 
over see to Calays towarde Fraunce. Aboute this tyme 
and afore the reame beynge in grete myserrie and tryt 
lacion, the Dolphyn with his partye began to make » 
and gate certayne places, and made destrusses upog 
Englysshe men, by the meane of his capytaines. That 
is to wyte La Heer and Poton de Sestraylies. 

“And in especyall a mayde which they namyd La 
Pucell de dieu. This mayde roode lyke a man 
was a valyaunt capytayne among them. And toke u 
her many and grete enterpry-es. In so muche that they 
had a byleve to have recover le all theyr losses by her 
Notwythstandyng at laste after many grete faytes yy 
helpe and promesse of Sir John Lurembrydge whic 
was a noble capytayne of the dukes of Burgoyne, and 
many Englysshe men, Pycardes, and Burgonyons, whiche 
were of our party before the towne of Compyne, the thre 
and twentyest day of Maye, the sayd Puvell wos take 
in the felde armyd lyke «a man, and many other capi- 
tayns with her. And all brought to Roan and there she 
was put in pryson, and there she was jugel by the lawe 
to be brente 

“ And thenne she sayde that she was with chylde 
whereby she was respyted a whyle. But in conclusy 
it was founde that she was not with chylde. And thenne 
she was brente in Roan. And the other capytaynes were 
put to rannsonne, and entreated a3 men of warre ben 
acusto:med 


Magdalen College. 


Warrt’s Bistiotneca Brirannica” (5"§. vi. 
342; viii. 151.)—Otrnar Hamst, if I understand 
him, attributes to me the authorship of the Ind 
to the Baker MSS., a work to which, from the day 
of its publication, I have been much indebted as 
a guide, but in which I had no hand whatever. 
Probably your correspondent is thinking of the 
calendar of that portion of the Baker MSs. which 
is preserved at Cambridge. This is my work, and 
Ovpenar Haast will be doing a service to letters 
if he will point out in it errors as flagrant as occur 
in almost every page of Allibone. He is righti 
saying that I have made corrections in the Ind 
indeed, I may safely assume that no one is © 
familiar with the book as Iam, since I have printed 
several hundred pages from the Baker collecti —~ 
When Otrnar Hamst gees on to ask, 
Pror. Mayor vouch for the —— of any one 
of the titles or statements in his list?” I must 
leave it to him to point out which statement is in- 
accurate. I may be allowed to add that he seems 


| to be unconscious of the magnitude of the errors 


which detract from the usefulness of Watts 
gigantic work. Joun E. B, Mayor. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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fie 

Kixe Atrrep axp THE Cakes (5" S, viii. 68.) 

the —This “apocryphal story,” as A. O. 
pleased to call it, is as old as the time of Alfred 

he himself, and being recorded by the king’s own most 

oh. intimate friend and biographer, Asser Meneviensis, 


the question whether it be true seems not quite so 
silly as your correspondent imagines. Asser wrote 
his history while the king was still living, and 
most likely had the account from Alfred’s own 


lips. 


Finst Newspapers (5 §, viii. 72, 140, 
153.)—In reply to Mr. Duy, I would state that 


arre i 


09 I did not profess to give a complete list of local 
That papers to the year 1730. I only gave the first 


paper printed in each town. Wa. Rayner, 


Jousx Exeutsn, D.D. (5™ S. viii. 67.)\—Wood, 


Fasti Oxon., an. 1630, has:—“* D.D., June 22, 
ef John English, of Balliol Coll.” Le Neve (Fast, 
by vol. i. p. 449, Oxf., 1854), under the “ Cathedral 
se of Gloucester,’ has that he was “presented 
= lith Nov., 1633 ; installed 22nd April, 1634 ; ob. 
thre isth Aug., 1643.” Rudder (Hist. of Glouc., p. 160, 
take 1779) says that he also was rector of Rudford in 
api 1633. Ep. 
awe Walker (Suff. Clergy, fol., 1714, pt. ii. p. 33) 
mentions this clergyman as one of the prebendaries 
- of Gloucester, and states :—“ He had been Fellow 
one of Balliol College in Oxford, became D.D, in the 
wer year 1630, and died in 1648.” 
ben Joun I, Drepee. 
Bust: Boost: Boust (5™ viii. 49.)—This 


word is Scotch for the mark set on cattle by the 
owners ; ef. the Monastery, where Christie of the 
Clinthill says of Henry Warden, “ He has not the 
buist of these black cattle”’—the monks of St. 


d Mary’s. C. F. S. Warres, M.A. 
day 

Las Oriciy or THE AMERICAN Mark (5 
ver, S. vi. 386, 434 ; vii. 98, 155, 317, 355, 495.)—In 
the connexion with this subject, as alluded to by Mr. 


ch Norcross, permit me to say, touching the signifi- 


and cation of the “two slanting lines” originally place ] 
ters on either side of the figure 8’, and subsequently 
‘cur through it, as mentioned, that, in the opinion of 
t in American numismatists, these lines were intended 
lex: to represent the pillars which appeared on the 


i Span sh dollar. or * piece of eight,” to distinguish 
it from the ordinary Spanish dollar of less value, 
whic h bore the Spanish shield without the pillars. 
While the pillars were, of course, perpendicular on 
the coins, the strokes of the pen or lines, which 
originally when written were placed on either side 
of the 8 (in keeping with the pillars on the coins 


on each side of the shield), naturally inclined at an 


ror angle, in keeping with the writing entire. 
H. K. W. Witcox. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


“Twirten” (5 §. vii. 348, 518; viii. 117.) — 
I know of one narrow lane in Derbyshire which is 
called “ Twitchill,” but such lanes or passages are 
generally called “channels” in that county. To 
twitchill signifies to beat, not with heavy blows 
of a stick, but in sharp, stinging blows with 
a pliant and slender twig cut from a hedge, or 
with a rod. To twitchill a dog is to put him 
through that awful torture of tying a tin kettle to 
his tail and thus sending him abroad. The man 
who chastises his dog with a whip, holding him 
the while with the other hand by the collar, is 
giving his dog “a twitchilling.” 

Tuos. Ratrcuirre, 
Worksop. 


/ ‘ 


Curious Use or Worps S. vii. 468; viii. 
15.)—Pash: “as rotten as pash” “very tender or 
rotten indeed. In every-day use in Lincolnshire. 


R. RB. 


th 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


I used to hear pash in Weardale and the neigh- 
bourhood. It was applied to a great number of 
anything: a “pash of birds,” a large flock; a 
“ pash of potatoes,” Ke. 
Leavon 


Tne Simive : (5'" 8. vii. 186, 296, 437 ; 
viii. £3.) —Compare Herrick :— 
**When I behold another grace 
In the ascent of curious lace, 
Which, like a pinnacle, doth show 
The top, and the t: p-gallant too.” 
Golden Treasury, ed. 1877, p. 90. 
Witiiam Georce Back. 

Glasgow. 

De Sozier axnp Da Souza Famicres 
viii. 48.)—Is SicMA acquainted with M. de Sousa 
Moreyra’s Casa de Sousa, published in 1694? 

HIRONDELLE. 


Avtnors or Books Waynrep S. viii. 149.) — 

The Modern Athens ; Babylon the Great; Attic Fiag- 
ments.—The author was Robert Mudie. Lle also wrote 
A Second Judgment of Babylon the Great, and a large 
number of works of a different character, to which his 
name was affixed. C. Ross, 


Avutuors oF Quotations viii. 
285.) — 

“ Passing away is written on the world, and all the 
world contains.’—Mra. F. Hemans, and used as the text 
of her poem entitled “ Passing Away” (vide Songs of 
the A fiections, Edin., 1840, p. 153). J. MANUEL. 


(5 S, viii 90, 119, 159.) 
“Thou too, Dalhousie,” Xe. 
I disavow responsibility for any wrong authorship or 
incorrect reading of the above. gave my reference, to 
which had A. C. B. turned, he would have been able to 
put the saddle on the right horse. A. C. B. is again ‘ be 
referred to“ N. & Q,” 4S. ii. 110. W. 


179 
- 
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ye 
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Vi, 


180 


“ And thou, Dalhoussy, the great god of War,” Kc. 
Such is Pope’s version of the line, as given in the edition 
of his Works edited by Warburton (1757); therefore, if 
there be an error, Pope, rather than W. T. M., ought to 
be credited with the misquotation. A. T.’s re ndering of 
the line (aate, p. 00) is far more incorrect. 

Frepk. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. 

A Letter to the Archhish »p of Canterbury on the Presen 
Crisis in the Church of England. By a Layman. 
(H. 8. King & ¢ 

A suaur letter, the writer of which demands energetic 
episcopal action to suppress Auricular Confession ; t »clear 
the Prayer Book of all passages seeming t» support the 
practice; to exact a declaration of pure Protestantism 
from candidates at ordination; and to have inserted in 
the order for d > service a prayer for Presbyterian 
churches generally, and those of Scotland and Ireland in 
particular. 

Notes on Fish 
With | 


‘o.) 


ad Fishing. By J. J. Manley, M.A. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 
Ix the preface to this amusing book the author says: 
It pleased me to write it, and an eminent firm of pub- 
lishers, whose louse stands, appropriately enough in 
this instance, on the spot where old Izaak Walton lived 
for many years, to publish it—the firm of Messrs. Low 
& Co., at ‘ Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street.’” Mr. 
Manley opens his subject with a word or two on the 
term angler, “ which is applied to those who fish with 
hoc ks, ayKuor, the elbow, Latin angulus, which 
orginally signitied anything bent, being probably the 
origin of the word; unless, indeed, we refer it to the 
German anken, to fix, pierce, or to the Dutch hanghen, 
to hang.” ‘The old angler’s shop, where he sold hosiery 
is described as being in Fleet Street, near Chancery 
Lane—in fact, ten doors west of the lstter. Izaak re- 
moved here, after occupying a shop, booth, or stall in 
the Royal Exchange, Cornhill. Subsequently, he went 
into Chancery Lane, seven doors up, on the west side. 
Dr. Latham, in his late abridgment of Johnson's Dic- 
tionary, derives aagle=a corner, from Latin angulus, 
giving as an example a line from Spenser :— 
“Into the utmost angle of the world.” 

Dr. Latham derives from A.-S. 
having the same meaning, and illustrates it from Sir 
Philip Sidney: “ She also had an aagle in her hand; but 
the taker was so taken that she had forgotten taking.” 
Mr. Manley has treated an old subject ina fresh and 
charming manner. He hus a page for every day in the 
year, or nearly so (363), and there is not a dull one 
amongst them. 

The Genealog st. Edited by G. 

(Golding & Lawrence.) 

Tur July and August numbers of the above contain a 
** History of Beautiful Elizabeth Biount,” the one 


llustrati 


angu!, 


A ng le=a ho« 


W. Marshall, LL.D. 


mistress of Henry VIII. and mother (by him) of Henry 
Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond. This account is very in- 
teresting. 

The Etiects of Free Trade without Reciprocity. By Cap- 
tain C. Halford Thompson. (Exeter, H. 8. Eland.) 
A PAMPHLET urging the propriety of confining trade 
privileges to those nations only that will extend the same 
privileges to England. 


Patacr Lrerary.—It is hoped that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners will provide for the 


arrangement of several ancient parchment and paper 
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rolls of manors «nd rentals, relating to the See of Cantes 
bury. The nature of thee documents is fully described 
in the Sixth Report of the Historical MSS, Commission 
but at present their contents are inaccessible, Urgent 
representations have been lately made to render them 
equally serviceable with the other portions of ty 
archiepiscopal records. 

Tne “Monat Turorocy” or Lrievorr—H. ashes 
“Where can I get a copy of the alleged Papal lettgs 
which constitutes this book a text-book in schools? and 
where can I obtain a copy of the original Constitutions 
of the Society of Jesus (in English) !” 


D. Bannon Bricntwetu corrects a slip made in the 
notice of The Apophthegmes of Erasmus. It aig 
Gammar Gurton'’s Needle the drinking song alluded 
occurs. A song in Udall’s play, “‘ Christian Custangs 
have I Found,” X&c., furnishes Petruchio, probably, with 
the snatch in Act ii sc. 1 of Taming of the Shrew—*Kig 
me, Kate, we will be married o’ Sunday.” 


Eunice Baaster, » Birch, widow of Samuel Bagster, 
the celebrated publisher of Bibles in all languages, re 
cently died within a few hours of completing her 
hundredth year. This revered lady was born August 2%, 
17 and she died at Old Windsor, August 22, 1877, 
We have just seen a photograph of a leaf in her father 
Birch’s Bible, on which the birth of this lady is recorded 
by her father on the above day, month, and year of the 
last century. We have also just seen an autograph of 
this ledy written so recently as the 29th of January of 
the present year. If all our correspondents wrote as 
boldly and clearly, there would be a great increase of 
happiness in the editorial department of “ N. & Q” 


AMotices to Correspontents. 


Ox all communication? should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
a3 a guarantee of good faith. 

Crvis.—Whether en ancestor of Alderman Sir John 
Bennett came over with the Conqueror or not we are ul- 
able to say, but we are told that the Bennett family have 
been in possession of the land—The Banks, Mountfield, 
near Battle—ever since the Conquest. See City Press, 
1871, when Sir John was elected sheriff. 

G. S. draws attention to the fact that The Greet Testa- 
ment, E ich Notes, Critical, Philological, and 
Exegetical, &e., is by the Rev. 8. T. Bloomfield, D.D, 
and not, as implied and stated (5t" S. vii. 409 ; viii. 128, 
131), by the late Bishop Blomfield. 

P. A. C.—Such assignats are common, and of little 
value. 

Joux Gnrrex.—Consult the Map department in the 
British Museum. 

Tom Coox.—For Guercino, see any dictionary of 
yeinters. 

G. Liovp (Cramlington.)— Quotation wanted. See 

Gi: ys 
A. C. B.—We have forwarded your letter to APIs. 
L. B.—Received. 


with 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’” — Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 2%, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; aud 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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